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A  FINAL  WORD 


With  this  issue  there  terminates  the  connection  of  the 
Bibliotheca  Sacra  with  Pittsburgh-Xenia  Seminary.  Acquired 
through  purchase  from  the  Wright  family  in  1921.  by 
Xenia  Seminary,  the  first  copy  was  issued,  January, 
1922.  Under  the  able  editorship  of  Dr.  M.  G.  Kyle  the 
journal  maintained  its  place  in  the  world  of  scholarly  re¬ 
search.  It  goes  to  many  of  the  great  libraries  of  the  world, 
where  it  is  valued  for  its  substantial  contributions  to 
knowledge. 

With  the  death  of  Dr.  Kyle  and  of  his  associate  Dr. 
J.  H.  Webster,  the  faculty  of  the  Seminary  have  found 
themselves  too  burdened  with  other  duties  to  continue 
the  management  of  a  periodical.  We  therefore  offered  it 
to  a  number  of  theological  institutions  assuring  acceptance 
to  the  first  which  would  meet  our  terms.  Accordingly, 
with  the  publication  of  this  notice,  full  ownership  and 
editorial  responsibility  are  transferred  to  the  new  owner, 
whose  statement  follows  under  the  next  heading. 

In  relinquishing  our  position  we  desire  to  thank  our 
many  able  contributors  and  loyal  subscribers  who  have 
stood  by  us  through  difficult  days.  Many  expressions 
of  sincere  interest  and  appreciation  have  come  since  the 
sad  days  of  last  May  when  two  editorial  chairs  became 
vacant.  Such  touching  loyalty  would  make  us  willing 
and  eager  to  continue  were  the  circumstances  different. 

To  the  incoming  management  we  proffer  our  well  wishes. 
We  know  they  will  take  up  their  task  with  courage  and 
consecration.  We  bespeak  for  them  the  continued  sup¬ 
port  of  all  our  patrons  and  friends. 

-G.  B.  M 


BRIEF  STATEMENT 
BY  THE  NEW  OWNERS  OF 
BIBLIOTHECA  SACRA 


In  assuming  the  privilege  of  taking  over  the  publication 
of  the  century-old  Bibliotheca  Sacra  the  administration 
staff  and  faculty  of  the  Evangelical  Theological  College 
enters  upon  the  task  with  a  deep  sense  of  responsibility. 
The  established  character  of  this  Christian  testimony, 
molded  by  the  conservative  scholarship  of  its  long  suc¬ 
cession  of  honored  editors  and  contributors,  furnishes  a 
fitting  background  in  this  day  of  confused  thinking  for 
the  presentation  of  fresh  and  timely  expositions  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  and  vital  theological  discussions:  for  the 
content  and  significance  of  the  divine  revelation,  as  with 
the  Living  Word,  is  the  same  yesterday,  today  and 
forever. 

It  is  not  only  the  desire  of  the  new  editorial  board  to 
maintain  the  dignity  of  this  time-honored  publication,  but 
also  to  incorporate  in  its  program  new  and  helpful  features 
for  both  ministers  and  others  who  are  interested  in  the 
positive  and  constructive  presentation  of  truth  as  the 
most  effective  means  of  meeting  the  false  philosophy  of 
the  day.  Although  this  policy  demands  loyalty  to  the 
doctrinal  position  of  the  College  which  includes  acceptance 
of  the  whole  counsel  of  God,  this  position  will  be  main¬ 
tained  in  a  spirit  of  love. 

One  feature  of  the  presentation  of  the  literary  material 
will  be  a  departmentalized  plan  to  correspond  with  the 
principal  divisions  of  the  curriculum  of  the  College,  the 
members  of  the  faculty  having  editorial  charge  of  manu¬ 
script  material  related  to  their  respective  departments. 
These  will  include  Systematic  Theology  and  Apologetics; 
Old  Testament  Introduction,  Exegetical  Theology  and 
Archaeology:  New  Testament  Introduction  and  Exegetical 
Theology:  Historical  Theology:  Hermeneutics:  Practical 
Theology  and  English  Bible  Exposition.  Departments  for 
general  contributions  and  book  reviews  will  be  maintained, 
a  list  of  contributing  editors  to  be  announced  in  the 


January  issue  of  the  magazine.  A  unique  feature  will  be 
the  providing  of  a  department  devoted  to  articles  contri' 
buted  by  promising  young  writers,  especially  graduates 
and  students  of  the  Graduate  School  of  the  College. 

Beginning  with  the  January  issue  the  annual  subscrip¬ 
tion  price  will  be  reduced  from  $3.00  to  $2.00,  effective 
with  resubscriptions  due  at  that  time  and  all  new  sub¬ 
scriptions.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  new  owners  to  in¬ 
crease  the  size  of  the  magazine  as  early  as  possible.  All 
communications  should  be  addressed  to  Rollin  T.  Chafer. 
Managing  Editor,  3901-31  Swiss  Avenue.  Dallas,  Texas. 


DR.  KYLE’S  LAST  WORDS 


The  editorials  which  follow  were  among  the  stack  of 
papers  found  upon  his  desk  designated  for  the  October 
issue.  It  is  a  singular  coincidence  that  the  administrative 
responsibility  which  headed  up  in  him  should  terminate 
with  the  last  issue  for  which  he  had  prepared  copy. 


EDITORIAL 


The  Christian  world  is  praying  for  the  old  time  evan- 
gelism.  But  the  old  time  evangelism  was  brought  about 
by  the  old  time  conception  of  the  Evangel.  Only  when 
we  proclaim  the  old  time  Evangel,  will  we  have  the  old 
time  evangehsm. 

The  old  time  Evangel  proposed  to  make  the  world 
better,  but  it  was  much  more  than  a  welfare  uplift;  it  was 
an  incitement  to  climb,  but  it  was  also  the  Way;  it  prom- 
ised  a  white  robe,  but  it  was  a  garment,  not  a  whitewash; 
it  was  for  the  making  of  a  new  earth,  but  considered 
also  and  most  that  we  are  creatures  of  two  worlds;  it 
was  all  of  humanism,  and  infinitely  more,  it  was  “the 
whole  of  man",  his  duty,  his  life  and  his  hope. 

- ♦— 

The  Christian  Century  is  quite  amused  with  its  own 
little  pun  about  "cellar  Christianity",  when  in  some  Cleve¬ 
land  addresses  I  spoke  of  the  resecu*ches  at  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah  as  "A  Visit  to  the  Cellar  of  the  World”.  Even 
an  attempt  at  wit  is  sometimes  wisdom;  the  Christian 
Century  was  wiser  than  it  knew.  For  has  not  the  cellar 
to  do  with  the  foundation  of  things?  And  the  evidence 
presented  in  those  addresses  had  to  do  precisely  with  the 
historical  foundations  of  Christianity.  "If  the  founda¬ 
tions  be  destroyed  (either  by  argument  or  a  pun)  what 
can  the  righteous  do?" 

- ♦ - 

Opening  the  floodgates,  as  we  have  done  in  the  infla¬ 
tion  of  the  currency,  arouses  much  apprehension.  Of 
course  it  is  for  the  possibihty  of  opening  them  that  they 
exist;  to  say  they  should  never  be  opened  would  con¬ 
demn  their  very  existence.  Nevertheless  the  moment  the 
gates  are  opened  we  realize  the  flood  that  is  behind  the 
gates.  The  letting  out  of  water  is  hard  to  control.  That 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  controlled  inflation  is  easy  to 
recognize  theoretically;  yet  how  few  have  succeeded  in 
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controlling  it.  The  American  Colonies  tried  it.  and  it  be¬ 
came  a  jest  that  it  took  a  bigger  basket  to  carry  the  money 
to  m£urket  than  to  bring  the  provisions  home.  The  French 
tried  it  with  their  assignats,  and  they  have  never  forgotten 
that  lesson.  The  Germans  tried  it  and  sank  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  economic  perdition.  Yet  the  American  nation  with 
its  “greenbacks”  saved  the  day  financially  at  the  darkest 
period  of  the  Civil  War  and — paid  the  bill  in  getting  back 
to  the  gold  standard  again  in  the  awful  depression  of 
’73-’78.  And  Solon  saved  the  Aegean  farmers  from  utter 
ruin.  Let  us  hope  we  may  be  as  successful  now.  Perhaps 
Roosevelt  is  another  Solon. 


- ♦ - 

It  quite  frequently  occurs  that  some  one  is  disturbed 
because  the  Editors  have  published  something  with  which 
he  himself  does  not  agree.  As  often  as  not,  the  Editors 
did  not  agree  with  it  either.  Then  why  publish  it?  Be¬ 
cause  progress  in  knowledge  of  the  truth  does  not  come 
by  agreement,  but  by  disagreement;  we  learn  nothing 
from  those  with  whom  we  exactly  agree.  To  expect  such 
would  promise  no  more  than  agreeing  with  one’s  self, 
”comp£iring  ourselves  with  ourselves”. 

Moreover  the  policy  of  this  Review,  “difference  of  views 
among  believing  writers”,  applies  rather  to  what  is  written 
than  to  the  writers;  is  to  be  valued  according  to  its  merits 
and  not  to  his  merits.  A  bad  man  may  have  reformed, 
or  a  wild  and  revolutionary  thinker  may  have  had  a  lucid 
moment;  if  he  does  a  good  piece  of  work,  let  him  have 
credit  for  it. 

- ♦ - 

Certain  inflexible  folks  jeer  at  the  opportunist;  they 
think  it  always  more  to  their  credit  to  be  broken  than  to 
bend.  They  are  the  folks  of  domineering  conscience,  con¬ 
science  not  alone  for  personal  use,  but  for  domestic  tyran¬ 
ny  and  social  sway  and  political  dictation.  In  this  erring, 
blundering  world  they  demand  inflexible  justice  of  the 
”]ustitia  fiat,  coelus  ruat"  variety,  and  dub  the  opportunist 
a  spineless  timeserver. 
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In  the  world  of  the  mechanist  such  inflexibility  would 
be  exactly  in  order.  But,  if  God  be  Ruler  as  well  as 
Creator,  if  in  His  providence  He  still  has  His  hand  on 
the  throttle  and  controls  the  universe,  then  the  opportunist 
is  one  who  obeys  the  traffic  signals.  And  the  Christian 
opportunist  is  one  who  so  orders  his  lif^.  He  does  not 
follow  Buchmanism  into  the  folly  of  thinking  that  he  is 
infallible  in  his  interpretation  of  the  signals  and  impeccable 
in  obeying  them,  but  he  remembers  that  there  is  moral  as 
well  as  physical  color  blindness  and  that  “no  mere  man 
since  the  Fall  has  been  able  perfectly  to  keep  the  com- 
mandments  of  God.  but  doth  daily  break  them  in  thought, 
word  and  deed.” 

'7  will  wait  to  hear  what  the  Lord  my  God  will  say.” 

- ♦ - 

IF  IN  ARREARS 

Subscribers  who  are  behind  with  their  subscriptions  will 
confer  a  favor  by  remitting  at  once.  We  have  been  lenient 
with  many  who  wished  to  continue  their  flies  unbroken 
and  have  allowed  them  a  year— or  even  longer— as  a 
grace  period.  We  wish  to  turn  over  the  records  in  the 
best  possible  financial  condition. 

For  your  help,  our  heartiest  thanks. 


CONTRIBUTED  ARTICLES 


THE  ROOT  PRINCIPLE  OF  THE  ATONEMENT 
By  C.  Norman  Bartlett,  S.  T.  D. 

No  more  profound  theme  can  ever  engage  the  mind  of 
man  than  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement.  It  is  beyond 
the  power  of  the  human  intellect  to  comprehend  the  sacri- 
ficial  death  of  Christ  in  the  full  range  of  its  significance 
for  God  and  man.  Our  most  elaborate  interpretations  are 
but  feeble  approximations  to  the  truth  in  its  sublime  total- 
ity.  In  this  paper  the  writer  modestly  offers  for  consider¬ 
ation  a  point  of  view  that  has  helped  him  into  a  little 
clearer  understanding  of  the  Cross  as  rooted  in  divine 
necessity  and  as  efficacious  for  human  redemption. 

Innumerable  and  widely  divergent  have  been  the  theories 
whereby  philosophy  has  sought  to  explain  the  mystery  of 
ultimate  reality  and  to  unlock  the  secret  of  the  universe. 
It  may  seem  almost  presumptuous  for  us  to  offer  another 
key,  for  where  the  doctors  disagree,  what  can  a  mere  lay¬ 
man  hope  to  accomplish?  And  yet  we  make  bold  to  sub¬ 
mit  our  suggestion  for  what  it  may  be  worth.  There  is 
a  principle  at  work  everywhere,  namely,  self-fulfilment 
through  self-surrender,  that  if  followed  far  enough  may 
lead  us  at  least  within  hailing  distance  of  the  very  heart 
of  reality.  At  any  rate  it  offers  promising  possibilities. 
It  is  a  lead  that  may  repay  investigation.  We  shall,  how¬ 
ever.  pursue  this  trail  only  so  far  as  we  find  it  bearing  upon 
the  doctrine  of  Reconciliation. 

Self-acquisition  through  self-impartation  appears  to  be  a 
very  common,  if  not  universal,  method  of  procedure  oper¬ 
ative  in  the  world  of  nature  whereby  physical  reality  is 
produced,  sustained  and  increased.  Rock  crumbles  into 
soil.  The  seed  dies  that  it  may  live  and  bring  forth 
fruit.  The  clouds  empty  themselves  in  showers  of  blessing. 
Water  that  does  not  fiow  and  give  of  itself  stagnates. 
Strength  of  body  comes  through  expenditure  of  strength 
in  exercise.  The  sun  pours  out  light  and  heat  through 
the  radiation  of  its  own  substance.  The  whole  material 
universe,  according  to  the  generally  accepted  conclusions 
of  present-day  science,  is  nothing  more  or  less  than 
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electricity,  that  is  to  say,  protons  and  electrons  achieving 
marvelous  and  variegated  self-realization  through  re- 
ciprocative  self-giving  on  a  well-nigh  infinite  scale.  And 
as  for  applied  science  with  all  its  vaunted  triumphs,  it 
finds  self-realization  only  through  the  self-abnegation  in¬ 
volved  in  absolute  obedience  or  surrender  to  the  inviolate 
laws  of  nature  that  govern  physical  reality. 

Not  alone  in  the  world  of  matter,  but  in  the  realm  of 
spirit  as  well  this  law  of  self-fulfilment  through  self-sur¬ 
render  seems  to  hold  universal  sway.  “He  that  findeth  his 
life  shall  lose  it;  and  he  that  loseth  his  life  for  my  sake 
shall  find  it"  (Mt.  10:39).  These  words  of  our  Lord, 
while  referring  in  the  immediate  context  to  individual  be- 
livers  in  him,  put  in  a  nutshell  the  taproot  principle  of 
spiritual  reality.  Self-gaining  through  self-giving  is  the 
one  and  only  process  whereby  eternal  values  are  realized. 
The  material  universe,  as  we  have  tried  to  point  out,  in 
all  its  immensity  and  veiriety  is  built  upon  and  maintained 
through  the  reciprocative  self-impartation  of  its  constituent 
entities!  even  so.  mutual  self-giving  is  the  life  principle 
of  a  spiritual  cosmos  every  whit  as  real  and  substantial  as 
the  world  of  sense.  Our  most  precious  immaterial  posses¬ 
sions  are  the  fruits  of  sacrifice.  The  things  we  hold  most 
dear  have  in  many  instances  been  bought  with  blood.  It 
may  be  questioned,  indeed,  whether  it  is  possible  to  make 
permanent  contributions  to  the  lives  of  individuals  or  to 
the  life  of  society  at  large  apart  from  self-expenditure. 
It  is  only  as  we  live  and  give  for  others  that  we  realize 
ourselves.  What  we  take  in  is  dependent  upon  what  we  give 
out.  Through  self-surrender,  like  seeds  carried  far  and  wide 
by  the  wind,  values  concentrated  in  a  personality  are  dis¬ 
tributed  everywhere  and  take  root  in  the  most  unexpected 
places,  to  bring  forth  multiplying  harvests  of  good  for  time 
and  eternity.  Through  self-renunciation  we  achieve  a  self- 
realization  that  transcends  all  barriers  of  time  and  space. 

The  whole  is  realized  in  its  parts  and  the  parts  find 
their  very  meaning  and  existence  only  in  and  through  the 
whole  which  they  constitute.  The  universe  is  constantly 
engaged  in  whole-making,  as  J.  C.  Smuts  so  illuminatingly 
develops  in  his  masterly  book  Holism  and  Evolution.  Small- 
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er  wholes  are  perpetually  relating  themselves  to  others  to 
constitute  larger  wholes,  which  in  turn  combine  with  other 
wholes  to  form  parts  of  a  still  larger  whole,  and  so  on 
ad  infinitum.  But  this  progressive  formation  of  ever  larger 
unities  is  realized  only  through  the  operation  of  the  prin> 
ciple  of  mutual  give  and  take.  The  preservation  of  reality 
as  a  unity  is  achieved  through  each  whole  giving  itself 
on  the  one  hand  to  its  constituent  parts  and  on  the  other 
hand  surrendering  itself  to  the  still  larger  whole  of  which 
it  forms  a  part.  Self-fulfillment  through  self-surrender  is 
seemingly  the  principle  of  unity  that  unifies  the  cosmos 
physical  and  spiritual  alike. 

The  idea  elucidated  in  the  foregoing  paragraph  is  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  a  most  pregnant  reference  or  application  to  the 
problem  of  the  relations  subsisting  between  the  finite  and 
the  infinite.  May  it  not  most  forcibly  suggest  that  both 
the  finite  and  the  infinite  acquire  fulness  of  self-realization 
only  in  and  through  self-surrender  each  to  the  other?  The 
question  of  the  infinite  finding  self-fulfilment  through  the 
finite  will  come  up  for  consideration  at  a  later  stage  in 
our  argument.  The  reader  therefore  will  do  well  to  hold 
the  suggestion  in  solution.  Meanwhile  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  finite  reaches  its  fullness  of  existence  only 
through  union  with  the  infinite.  Not  until  a  finite  finds 
self-fulfilment  through  self-surrender  to  the  infinite  can 
it  achieve  self-realization  through  self-renunciation  in  be¬ 
half  of  other  finites.  To  be  more  concrete,  it  is  only  as 
we  yield  ourselves  in  utmost  devotion  to  values  and  ver¬ 
ities  transcendently  greater  than  our  finite  selves  that  we 
come  into  possession  of  that  dynamic  inspirational  power 
apart  from  which  self-sacrificing  service  for  others  is  ut¬ 
terly  out  of  the  question.  Furthermore,  if  we  prove  dere¬ 
lict  in  denying  ourselves  for  finite  persons  and  causes  that 
need  our  help,  we  find  ourselves  debarred  from  gaining 
more  abundant  life  through  communion  with  the  transcen¬ 
dent.  “For  he  that  loveth  not  his  brother  whom  he  hath 
seen,  how  can  he  love  God  whom  he  hath  not  seen?” 
(I  John  4:20).  So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  self-fulfil¬ 
ment  through  self-surrender  to  the  infinite,  and  self-real¬ 
ization  through  self-renunciation  for  the  finite,  appear  to 
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be  reciprocally  dependent.  Pertinent  references  from  this 
with  regard  to  divine  self-realization  will  be  drawn  later. 

Self-realization  through  self-impartation  is  the  love  prin¬ 
ciple  of  life  in  man.  Our  life  is  in  our  blood.  Poor  blood 
means  poor  health.  Faulty  circulation  indicates  physical 
breakdown.  Blood-poison,  if  unchecked,  terminates  fatal¬ 
ly.  Love  is  the  life  blood  of  the  soul.  To  love  and  to  be 
loved  is  vital  to  health  of  spirit.  The  loveless  life  is  the 
diseased  life.  Selfishness  saps  spirituality.  Estrangement 
in  normal  human  relations  of  love  is  nothing  short  of  spir¬ 
itual  blood  poison.  As  in  the  universe  at  large,  so  in  the 
more  limited  field  of  human  relations  we  find  that  the  ef¬ 
florescence  of  self-realization  is  attainable  only  through 
the  interdependence  of  parts  and  the  whole.  The  larger 
social  group  has  no  significance  apart  from  the  individuals 
who  compose  it.  What  it  contributes  to  its  members  has 
much  to  do  with  what  its  members  are  able  to  contribute 
to  it.  A  man  achieves  personality  in  and  through  the 
larger  groups-^ family,  school,  church,  state,  etc.— 'to  which 
he  rightfully  belongs.  And  this  involves  the  subordination 
of  purely  selfish  considerations  in  the  interests  of  the  best 
welfare  of  the  group.  That  to  which  we  give  ourselves 
in  devotion  becomes  thereby  a  part  of  our  inner  life,  pro¬ 
ducing  within  us  a  selfless  love  which  is  the  very  life 
blood  of  the  soul.  Only  as  love — whether  it  be  for  an 
individual  or  for  a  larger  or  smaller  group — carries  us  out 
of  ourselves,  do  we  really  come  into  possession  of  our  true 
selves.  In  the  realm  of  spirit  the  gaining  of  life  is  depen¬ 
dent  upon  the  giving  of  self.  Self-realization  through 
self-renunciation  is  the  love  principle  of  life  in  the  soul  of 
man.  Alienation  between  men  and  man.  and  especially  be¬ 
tween  man  and  God  interferes  with  the  operation  of  this 
life  principle  and  makes  reconciliation  imperative  as  the 
only  way  to  avert  a  spiritual  fatality.  That  which  pre¬ 
vents  self-fulfilment  through  self-surrender  threatens  the 
very  life  of  the  soul. 

So  universal  a  principle  as  self-fulfilment  through  self¬ 
surrender — alike  in  the  world  of  nature  and  in  the  realm 
of  spirit— 'must  be  grounded  in  ultimate  reality,  that  is  to 
Scvy.  in  God.  That  such  is  indeed  the  case  is  brought  out 
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in  that  immortal  three  word  definition  of  God  in  /  John 
4:8,  “God  is  love."  This  is  tantamount  to  saying  that  to 
give  of  himself  is  essential  to  the  very  life  of  God.  If  it 
be  true  of  us  that  we  live  physically  only  as  we  give  of 
ourselves  physically,  and  spiritually  only  as  we  give  of 
ourselves  spiritually,  is  it  too  audacious  to  postulate  of 
him  in  whose  image  we  are  made  that  he  lives  eternally 
only  through  eternally  '  giving  of  himself? 

Are  we  not  warranted  in  thinking  of  creation — which, 
by  the  way.  is  not  static  and  complete,  but  dynamic  and 
continuous'^as  the  self-giving  of  God  as  energy?  Whe¬ 
ther  the  physical  universe  is  eternal  or  temporal  is  a  debat¬ 
able  question  which  we  are  not  competent  to  solve.  But 
it  is  at  least  conceivable  that  just  as  the  physical  life  of 
man  requires  a  body  to  indwell  and  animate,  God  as  in¬ 
finite  energy  may  demand  an  eternal  material  universe  as 
the  only  adequate  field  for  his  infinite  physical  creativity. 
The  principle  of  reciprocal  self-fulfilment  through  self¬ 
surrender  on  the  part  of  both  the  infinite  and  the  finite 
to  which  we  have  previously  alluded  may  indicate  that 
just  as  the  finite  requires  the  infinite  as  its  ground  of  exist¬ 
ence.  so  the  infinite  requires  the  finite  as  a  field  of  ex¬ 
pression. 

Be  this  as  it  may.  so  far  as  the  relation  between  the 
Creator  and  the  material  universe  is  concerned.  God  is 
beyond  all  question  infinitely  more  than  physical  energy, 
even  as  man  is  far  more  than  his  physical  life.  Spiritual¬ 
ly,  as  we  have  seen,  self-gaining  comes  through  self-giv¬ 
ing  to  a  not-self.  And  the  degree  of  self-realization  we 
achieve  is  commensurate  with  the  amount  of  inspiration 
we  receive  from  this  not-self  and  incorporate  into  our 
inner  life.  In  fact  we  may  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
our  real  selves  are  the  exact  equivalent  of  the  totality  of 
inspiration  from  not-selves,  human  and  divine,  that  we 
have  appropriated  through  self-surrender.  This  would 
seem  most  vividly  to  indicate  that  the  Supreme  Being 
achieves  infinite  self-realization  through  infinite  self  im- 
paration  in  response  to  infinite  inspiration  which,  in  the 
realm  of  Spirit,  can  emanate  only  from  an  Infinite  Other 
or  Others.  Hence  the  necessity  for  personal  distinctions 
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within  Deity.  Reciprocal  self-realization  through  self-im- 
partation  is  the  love  principle  of  life  whereby  the  Persons 
in  the  Trinity  constitute  one  living  and  Triune  God. 

Farther  back  we  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
only  as  we  surrender  ourselves  to  the  sway  of  transcen¬ 
dent  values  and  verities  that  we  find  it  possible  to  minis¬ 
ter  in  spiritually  helpful  ways  to  other  finite  selves.  May 
this  not  hint  at  a  close  interrelation  between  the  mutual 
self-giving  love  on  the  part  of  the  three  Persons  in  the 
Godhead  and  the  sacrificial  love  redemptively  bestowed  in 
behalf  of  man?  Is  it  not  at  least  conceivable  that  the  re¬ 
ciprocal  self-effacing  love  of  Father.  Son  and  Spirit  is  the 
fountain-head  of  self-sacrificing  love  for  man?  May  it 
not  be  that  just  as  we  must  find  self-realization  through 
self-surrender  to  the  infinite  before  we  can  achieve  self- 
fulfilment  through  self-renunciation  for  other  finites.  even 
so  it  is  only  as  each  Person  in  the  Godhead  finds  self- 
realization  through  self-renunciation  in  and  for  an  infinite 
Other  that  even  divine  personality  can  rise  to  a  height  of 
love  whence  it  can  overflow  in  streams  of  self-communi¬ 
cative  love  to  the  finite.  This  would  seem  most  strongly 
to  indicate  a  divine  necessitation  for  trinitarian  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  great  work  of  human  redemption. 

The  full  development  of  human  personality  2is  self-giv¬ 
ing  love  seems  to  require  two  distinct  fields  for  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  love  expressively  and  receptively;  namely.  ( 1 )  mut¬ 
ual  love  subsisting  between  the  soul  and  a  superior  per¬ 
sonality  or  personalities  by  whom  it  can  be  inspired  to 
loftier  heights  of  self-realization;  and  (2)  self-denying 
love  for  those  on  a  lower  plane  of  privilege  and  attain¬ 
ment  whom  it  can  help  in  a  sacrificial  way  to  hft  to  its 
own  level  of  blessed  experience  and  opportunity.  This 
may  point  to  a  necessity  within  the  divine  nature  for  re- 
ciprocative  self-communicating  love  between  infinite  peers, 
and  ministering  or  self-sacrificing  love  for  finite  inferiors. 
If  this  be  so.  it  may  involve  the  existence  of  finite  spirits 
from  all  eternity  whom  God  can  through  the  impartation 
of  himself  in  love  raise  to  ever  higher  levels  of  approxi¬ 
mation  to  the  infinite  with  respect  to  moral  and  spiritual 
qualities^apart  from  which  there  can  be  no  true  blessed- 
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ness.  And  may  it  not  even  be,  that  cooperation  in  self" 
sacrificing  love  for  the  finite  is  essential  to  the  sustaining 
of  the  Trinity  of  God,  just  as  we  have  seen  that  our  find¬ 
ing  self-fulfilment  through  self-surrender  to  God  involves 
our  achieving  self-realization  through  self-renunciation  in 
behalf  of  men  who  need  our  help? 

But  whether  or  not  there  have  been  finite  spirits  from 
all  eternity,  it  is  indubitable  that  whenever  or  however 
they  may  have  come  into  existence,  as  existing  they  evoke 
the  self-communication  of  God  as  love.  Is  it  too  daring 
an  assumption  to  postulate  that,  given  the  existence  of  cre¬ 
ated  finite  spirits,  divine  self-preservation  requires  divine 
self-impartation  to  the  very  limit  of  the  receptive  capacity 
of  those  finite  spirits?  May  it  not  be  that  even  as  human 
faculties  allowed  to  languish  in  neglect  become  atrophied, 
so  the  very  continuance  of  the  love  of  God*— which  is  the 
very  life  of  God-^demands  its  unceasing  outflow  toward 
receptive  objects,  human  and  divine?  The  self-preserva¬ 
tion  of  God  as  love  may  be  dependent  upon  the  self-im¬ 
partation  of  God  as  grace  to  finite  spirits  wherever  and 
whenever  there  is  need— 'and  that  is  always.  The  very 
life  of  God,  to  sum  up  what  we  have  been  trying  to  say, 
may  depend  upon  his  eternal  self-giving,  not  only  in  and 
through  infinite  peers,  but  also  to  and  for  finite  inferiors. 

The  question  often  arises  why  God  bestowed  upon  man 
the  gift  of  freedom  of  will  in  view  of  the  sin  and  sorrow 
inevitably  entailed  in  the  exercise  of  that  gift.  But  may 
not  the  solution  be  found  in  this  love  principle  of  life  in 
God  and  man  which  we  are  seeking  to  expound?  Since 
freedom  of  will  is  the  very  core  of  personality,  human 
and  divine,  God  himself  was  unable  to  create  man  in  his 
own  image  through  self-impartation  without  endowing  him 
with  that  all-essential  and  distinctive  attribute  of  person¬ 
ality.  Furthermore,  the  eternal  principle  of  self-sacrifice 
in  God  might  have  necessitated  the  creation  of  beings 
endowed  with  the  power  of  self-determination.  To  be 
sure,  the  bestowal  of  this  gift  left  the  way  open  for  them 
to  oppose  the  will  of  their  Creator,  if  they  so  desired. 
Thus  God  deliberately  permitted  the  rearing  of  barriers 
by  free  spirits  to  His  own  omnipotence,  for  even  omnipo- 
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tence  cannot  destroy  freedom  of  will  once  it  has  been  be¬ 
stowed. 

Love  in  God  motivated  the  bestowal  on  man  of  this 
hazardous  gift  of  freedom  of  will.  God  as  love  can  love 
and  be  loved  by  none  but  free  beings.  Even  in  human 
life  it  is  considered  a  gross  abuse  of  the  word  to  speak  of 
love  for  inanimate  things  or  even  for  animate  objects  con¬ 
stitutionally  incapable  of  responding  in  love  to  that  love 
through  the  power  of  self-conscious  choice.  The  love 
principle  of  life  in  God  impelled  him  to  bring  into  being 
finite  souls  endowed  with  that  all-essential  attribute  of 
self-determination  that  would  make  it  possible  for  him  to 
love  them  and  to  be  loved  by  them  in  return.  To  long  to 
be  loved  is  a  perfectly  natural  craving  in  man.  In  fact  it 
is  questionable  whether  a  person  with  no  yearning  to  be 
loved  is  capable  of  loving.  And  the  more  loving  the  na¬ 
ture  the  more  insistent  is  this  urge.  Of  course,  truly 
Christian  love  goes  out  to  objects  that  make  no  response 
to  it,  or  even  return  it  with  hatred.  We  are  to  love  even 
our  enemies.  But  it  is  nothing  short  of  the  assurance  that 
we  are  loved  of  God  that  enables  us  to  obey  this  difficult 
command  of  our  Saviour.  May  we  not  reverently  query 
whether  it  would  be  possible  even  for  God  to  love  man 
apart  from  an  all-consuming  desire  to  be  loved  by  man 
in  return?  It  is  doubtful  whether  a  love  that  does  not 
ardently  seek  responsive  love  on  the  part  of  the  object 
of  affection  is  love  at  all  in  any  real  sense  of  the  word. 
God  as  infinite  love  for  man  infinitely  craves  love  from 
man.  And  that  craving  necessitated  the  gift  of  free  will 
on  man  as  the  sine  qua  non  of  its  satisfaction. 

This  infinite  yearning  for  reciprocative  love  from  man 
is.  with  God,  at  the  utmost  remove  from  self-centredness. 
As  selfless  in  its  very  essence,  the  love  of  God  seeks  to 
bless  its  objects  with  indescribable  peace,  joy  and  spiritual 
prosperity.  But  it  is  only  as  the  love  of  God  for  man  is 
returned  by  man  to  God  that  it  can  ever  become  creatively 
and  redemptively  effective  in  man.  No  man  can  exper¬ 
ience  true  bliss  until  his  soul  blazes  with  a  burning  love 
for  his  maker.  God’s  love  for  man  is  powerless  to  bless 
man  until  it  kindles  an  ardent  love  for  God  in  man.  Not 
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alone,  then,  for  his  own  enjoyment,  but  for  the  sake  of 
the  happiness  and  eternal  well-being  of  man  does  God 
seek  and  give  of  himself  to  obtain  responsive  love  on  the 
part  of  man. 

Apart,  then,  from  the  bestowal  of  the  gift  of  freedom 
of  will  on  man  and  the  consequent  liability  to  sin  involved 
therein,  the  impartation  of  divine  love  to  man  and  the  ap¬ 
propriation  of  human  love  from  man  were  alike  out  of 
the  question,  even  for  God;  the  blessings  of  an  intercourse 
of  love  between  man  and  his  Creator  were  out  of  the 
realm  of  possibility.  And  when  sin  did  come  into  the 
world,  it  precipitated  in  God  the  necessity  for  the  recon¬ 
ciliation  of  two  life  principles,  namely,  ( 1 )  the  communi¬ 
cation  of  himself  in  love,  and  (2)  the  preservation  of 
himself  in  truth  or  holiness.  And  this  inner  reconciliation 
within  the  divine  nature  necessitated  as  the  one  and  only 
means  to  its  realization  a  sacrificial  atonement  whereby 
man  could  be  redeemed  from  sin.  Let  us  enlarge  upon 
this  thought  a  little  bit. 

Green  is  the  perfect  blending  of  two  colors,  blue  and 
yellow;  it  is  different  from  either  one  and  cannot,  at  least 
with  the  naked  eye,  be  seen  as  one  of  its  component  colors 
plus  the  other.  Water  is  produced  through  two  parts  of 
hydrogen  uniting  with  one  of  oxygen;  and  it  is  different 
from  either  one,  or  both  of  these  two  elements  added  to¬ 
gether  externally.  God  is  holy  love,  not  love  plus  hoh- 
ness,  but  Holy  Love.  His  love  is  dominated  by  holiness 
and  his  holiness  is  saturated  with  love.  The  two  are  in¬ 
separably  interfused.  God  as  love  must  give  of  himself, 
but  he  cannot  give  of  himself  as  other  than  he  is  in  his 
essential  holiness;  it  is  a  divine  impossibility.  In  him,  as 
we  have  tried  to  make  clear,  the  impulse  to  bestow  love 
on  man  and  the  desire  to  receive  love  from  man  are  on  an 
infinite  par<— 'and  both  are  divinely  selfish.  But  he  can¬ 
not,  even  to  facilitate  the  communion  of  love  between 
himself  and  man,  reveal  himself  as  less  than  he  is  with 
respect  to  holiness.  Were  he  to  do  so,  he  would  be 
defeating  his  own  ends. 

A  little  reflection  will  show  why  it  is  that,  for  man’s 
sake  as  well  as  his  own,  God  can  give  and  show  himself 
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to  man  in  no  other  way  than  as  Holy  Love,  if  man  is  to' 
be  redeemed  from  sin.  For  love  to  compromise  its 
dominant  ideals  to  promote  selLcommunication  and  to 
awaken  reciprocation  of  love  on  the  part  of  its  object 
displays  a  fatal  defect  in  love.  And  as  for  making  possible 
a  genuine  intercourse  of  love,  such  procedure  blasts  its 
own  dreams.  It  may  readily  be  seen  that  it  cannot  very 
well  be  otherwise.  True  fellowship  is  possible  only  be- 
tween  those  of  kindred  spirit.  Without  the  sharing  of 
ideals  there  can  be  no  real  communion  of  love.  Especially 
in  the  realm  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  is  likeness  of  nature 
indispensable  for  union  of  souls.  This  being  so.  love  im¬ 
pels  us  to  do  everything  within  our  power  to  bring  up  to 
our  own  moral  standards — that  is  to  say.  to  our  true 
selves— those  who  are  dear  to  us.  We  are  prepared  to 
go  to  great  lengths,  if  need  be.  to  effect  this  desired  result. 
Unless  this  aim  be  attained,  we  cannot  derive  genuine 
satisfaction  from  our  companionship  with  the  objects  of 
our  affection;  nor.  on  the  other  hand,  is  it  possible  for 
them  to  reap  permanent  spiritual  profit  from  their  associ¬ 
ation  with  us.  if  there  be  no  sympathetic  participation  on 
their  part  in  the  moral  and  spiritual  attributes  that  con¬ 
stitute  our  inmost  character,  that  make  us.  in  other  words, 
what  we  are.  Love  in  human  relations  is  creative  and 
regenerative  only  in  so  far  as  it  facilitates  the  assimilation 
of  the  true  wealth  of  character,  the  inmost  essence  of 
personality.  We  are  blessed  through  the  love  subsisting 
between  us  and  a  noble  personality  just  so  far  as  we 
are  inspired  and  enabled  thereby  to  make  his  moral  and 
spiritual  excellence  our  own.  Love  is  the  indispensable 
river  of  spiritual  commerce  between  souls,  but  if  there 
be  no  products  of  character  and  personality  worth  trans¬ 
porting.  love  may  be  a  source  of  recreational  enjoyment, 
but  it  cannot  be  a  means  of  eternal  enrichment.  If.  then, 
it  be  true,  as  it  is  true,  that  love  can  prove  a  genuine 
revelation  of  the  character  of  the  one  who  loves  it  pro¬ 
motes  participation  in  that  character  on  the  part  of  the 
one  who  is  loved,  it  follows  that  it  is  only  as  God  mani¬ 
fests  himself  in  love  as  infinitely  holy  that  we  can  lay  hold 
of  God  as  holy  and  assimilate  his  holiness  into  the  in- 
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most  depths  of  our  own  being  to  become  the  very  life 
blood  of  our  immortal  souls  for  all  eternity. 

There  is  a  still  further  consideration  in  this  connection. 
God  could  not  very  well,  without  being  untrue  to  man 
2IS  well  as  to  himself,  reveal  himself  to  man  in  love  as 
less  than  infinitely  holy.  We  are  bound  to  see  and  seek 
to  meet  the  needs  of  those  we  love  through  the  trans- 
parency  of  our  own  best  selves.  Love’s  vision  of  the 
wants  of  the  one  loved  is  determined  by  the  character  of 
the  one  who  loves.  We  can  give  to  those  we  love  nothing 
better  than  our  best  selves;  to  give  less  reflects  on  the 
depth  and  sincerity  of  our  love.  It  cannot  be  otherwise. 
Just  so  is  it  with  God  to  a  pre-eminent  degree.  He  sees 
man  in  need  of  nothing  so  much  as  of  participation  in 
divine  holiness.  This  involves  the  self-giving  of  God  to 
and  for  man  as  Holy  Love.  He  can  do  no  less,  if  man 
is  to  find  newness  of  life  in  and  through  that  holy  love 
(as  by  a  process  of  spiritual  blood  transfusion),  and  be 
lifted  to  a  moral  and  spiritual  plane  where  real  fellowship 
with  God  is  possble. 

To  give  himself  to  man  as  less  than  infinitely  holy 
love  would  be  for  God  to  be  untrue  to  himself  as  well  as 
to  man.  The  possibility  of  the  reconciliation  of  sinners 
with  God  is  rooted  in  the  necessity  of  a  prior  reconcili¬ 
ation  in  the  divine  nature  of  the  two  life-principles  to 
which  we  have  earlier  alluded:  (1)  the  self-communication 
of  God  in  love,  and  (2)  the  self-preservation  of  God  in 
holiness.  God  could  not  bring  sinners  into  fellowship 
with  himself  along  any  path  that  involved  a  violation  of 
his  essential  nature;  for  he  could  not  be  untrue  to  himself 
without  at  the  same  time  being  untrue  to  man.  The 
divine  insincerity  involved  in  showing  himself  to  man  as 
what,  he  was  not  would  prove  destructive  of  the  magnetism 
whereby  man  could  be  drawn  to  God — even  as  in  human 
relationships  the  slightest  trace  of  insincerity  in  some 
subtle  and  indefinable  way  proves  fatal  to  a  mutual 
magnetism  whereby  two  souls  are  drawn  into  the  oneness 
of  perfect  love.  Furthermore,  the  unity  of  God  required 
that  the  two  life-principles  in  Deity  be  reconciled  by  means 
of  some  all-effective  manifestation.  As  the  violation  of 
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the  principle  of  unity  ruins  the  drawing  power  of  a  pror 
duction  in  any  field  of  creative  art,  so  a  Deity  self-divided 
by  the  paralyzing  inhibition  resultant  upon  his  inability 
to  bring  into  harmony  these  two  life  principles  we  are 
considering  would  prove  powerless  (and  we  say  it  in  all 
reverence)  to  draw  men  into  saving  communion  with 
himself. 

The  retention  of  love  and  compromise  with  sin  were 
for  God  alike  impossible.  Divine  love  coming  into  con¬ 
flict  with  human  sin  involved  Deity  in  sacrificial  suffering. 
The  love  of  God,  like  a  stream  fed  by  perennial  springs, 
could  not  but  flow  onward  irrepressibly,  but  always,  as 
we  have  tried  to  make  clear,  in  an  undeviating  course  of 
holiness.  The  sin  of  man  lay  directly  in  the  way  way  like  a 
cliff  in  the  bed  of  a  river.  The  inevitable  issue  was  the 
plunging  of  eternal  love  over  that  crag  of  sin  in  a 
Niagara  of  Sacrifice.  Since  the  love  of  God  could  not 
go  around  sin  compromisingly,  there  was  nothing  left  but 
for  it  to  plunge  over  sin  sacrificially. 

We  might  look  at  the  matter  in  still  another  way, 
more  in  line  with  our  underlying  and  predominant  meta¬ 
phor  of  love  as  the  life-blood  of  the  soul  in  God  and  in 
man.  A  wound  in  the  body  is  healed  by  the  health 
stream,  or  army  of  white  corpuscles  in  the  blood,  rushing 
to  the  point  of  attack  and  repairing  the  damage.  Sin 
wounded  God.  Holy  love,  the  very  life  blood  of  Deity, 
was  irresistibly  drawn  to  do  all  within  its  power  to  heal 
this  deadly  wound.  And  this  meant  nothing  less  than 
the  giving  of  himself  in  sacrifice  for  sin.  Only  by  giving 
himself  in  holy  love  could  God  save  man  from  sin,  even 
as  many  a  life  has  been  saved  only  through  the  transfusion 
of  the  blood  from  the  veins  of  a  healthy  person  into  the 
veins  of  the  one  who  lies  at  the  door  of  death  through 
the  inability  of  his  blood  to  throw  off  its  poison. 

The  impartation  of  God  as  love  to  man  is  limited  by 
the  receptiveness  of  man  to  that  love.  Sin  stands  as  a 
barrier  to  that  intercourse  of  love  between  God  and  man 
whereby  alone  God  can  find  fulness  of  self-realization 
through  self-communication  to  man  and  man  can  find  self- 
fulfillment  through  self-surrender  to  God.  Divine  love 
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is  prepared  to  pay  any  price  to  remove  so  intolerable  a 
barrier  and  to  open  up  a  way  whereby  through  the  fel' 
lowship  of  love  reciprocal  self-fulfilment  through  self¬ 
surrender  on  the  part  of  God  and  man  alike  is  attainable. 
In  redeeming  man  from  sin  God  is  under  an  inherent 
and  divinely  inescapable  obligation  to  follow  such  pro¬ 
cedure  as  will  neither  violate  his  own  divine  nature  nor 
override  man’s  human  nature.  He  must  do  everything,  on 
the  other  hand,  within  the  range  of  divine  self-consistency 
and  short  of  the  coercion  of  the  free  will  of  man  to  bridge 
the  gulf  of  sin  that  separates  man  from  God.  If  God 
will  not.  and  indeed  cannot,  coerce  the  free  will  of  man. 
then  the  situation  which  sin  has  brought  about  requires 
that,  if  he  be  true  to  himself  as  self-giving  love,  he  pro¬ 
vide  the  mightiest  motive  power  divinely  possible  to  in- 
fiuence  the  will  of  man  to  turn  from  sin  to  God — and 
this  regardless  of  what  it  may  cost  deity  to  bring  into 
being  so  transcendently  mighty  a  moving  force.  And 
since  in  all  the  universe  there  could  be  nothing  so  potent 
to  melt  the  sinful  will  of  man  as  a  view  of  the  broken 
heart  of  his  God.  God  could  do  nothing  less  than  show 
himself  to  man  as  infinite  love  infinitely  wounded  by  sin. 
This  meant  the  giving  of  himself  through  the  Person  of 
his  only  begotten  Son. 

The  manifestation  of  love  is  prerequisite  to  transforma¬ 
tion  by  love.  Only  by  revealing  himself  to  man  as  at 
once  infinitely  holy  and  infinitely  loving  was  it  within  the 
range  even  of  divine  competency  to  redeem  man  from  sin 
by  the  power  of  that  love.  The  value  we  attach  to  any¬ 
thing  is  shown  by  the  price  we  are  willing  to  pay  to 
secure  or  retain  possession  of  it.  We  prove  our  love  by 
self-denial.  Sacrifice  for  moral  ideab  unveils  our  moral 
selves.  In  no  other  way  than  through  giving  himself 
sacrificially  for  man  could  God  prove  to  man  that  he 
loved  him  infinitely.  And  only  by  paying  the  necessary 
price  of  infinite  sacrifice  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the 
moral  law  violated  by  sin  could  God  be  true  to  himself  as 
infinitely  holy  and  make  indisputably  clear  to  man  that 
he  attached  priceless  value  to  holiness  and  was  willing 
to  make  the  supreme  sacrifice  to  guarantee  its  establish- 
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ment  as  a  reality  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of  men.  An 
incarnation  was  prerequisite  to  the  sacrificial  atonement 
of  God  for  man.  Just  as  the  most  marvelous  symphony 
or  the  most  wonderful  painting  is  powerless  to  move  un* 
less  the  one  is  heard  and  the  other  seen^and  that  in^ 
volves  bringing  the  ideal  within  the  range  of  human  audi^ 
bility  and  visibility^  even  so,  the  eternally  redemptive 
love  of  God  had  to  be  made  manifest  in  time  and  through 
a  divine-human  personality  before  it  could  become  re- 
demptively  operative  for  the  salvation  of  man.  We  are 
saved  by  the  death  and  not  by  the  life  of  the  God-man. 
True,  but  without  the  background  of  Jesus’  life  of  perfect 
love  and  sinlessness  it  could  not  have  been  made  evident 
to  mankind  that  it  was  the  Son  of  God  who  died  for  the 
sins  of  the  world.  We  need  to  keep  clearly  in  mind, 
moreover,  that  the  Atonement  would  have  been  impossible 
had  there  not  been  a  perfect  equilibrium  between  the 
love  that  impelled  God  to  send  his  Son  to  die  for  sin¬ 
ners  and  the  love  that  prompted  Christ  to  come  on  his 
redemptive  mission.  Because  of  his  oneness  in  redemptive 
love  we  are  truly  warranted  in  saying  that  Jesus  died,  not 
to  avert  the  wrath,  but  to  reveal  the  love  of  God.  Again, 
can  we  escape  the  conclusion  that  through  the  power  of 
infinite  sympathy  for  the  Son  of  his  infinite  love  the 
Father  suffered  in  and  through  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus? 
This  being  so,  we  may  say  that  in  the  death  of  Jesus 
Christ  we  gaze  upon  the  awe-inspiring  spectacle  of  the 
heart  of  God  broken  by  the  sin  of  man.  True,  there  are 
hosts  of  men  and  women  who  turn  even  from  that  tre¬ 
mendously  sublime  figure  of  the  dying  Savior  back  to 
their  sin  again.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
Cross  of  Jesus,  being  the  supreme  revelation  of  God’s  in¬ 
finitely  holy  love  for  sinners,  is  the  mightiest  redemptive 
agency  within  the  range  of  infinite  power,  love  and  wis¬ 
dom  to  provide  to  move  men  to  turn  from  sin  to  God. 
Were  there  any  other  way  whereby  man  could  be  saved 
from  sin,  certainly  the  Father  would  never  have  allowed 
his  only  begotten  Son  to  die  so  shameful  and  terrible  a 
death  at  the  hands  of  sinners.  We  are  justified  in  main¬ 
taining,  therefore,  that  what  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ 
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cannot  achieve  in  redeeming  from  sin  men  endowed  with 
freedom  of  will  is  divinely  impossible. 

Vicarious  love,  even  in  human  life,  is  impotent  to  effect 
transformation  in  ch2uracter  until  it  is  seen  by  its  object  to 
be  vicarious.  So  the  redemptive  love  of  God  mani- 
fested  in  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ  must  be  personally 
recognized  and  accepted  as  such  by  sinners.  Even  as 
plowing  must  precede  planting,  so  the  seeds  of  redemptive 
love  can  be  sown  only  in  hearts  that  have  first  been 
broken  in  penitence.  The  mightiest  power  to  break  hearts 
in  contrition  before  God  is  the  Cross  of  Jesus.  May  we 
not  say,  changing  the  figure,  that  the  sight  of  Jesus 
Christ  dying  for  him  on  the  cross  is  alone  potent  to  raise 
the  soul  of  the  sinner  to  that  temperature  of  penitent 
love  where  a  redemptive  union  with  the  transforming  love 
of  God  can  be  effected  in  the  sinner, — even  as  certain  de- 
grees  of  heat  are  necessary  to  the  blending  of  ingredients 
in  cooking,  the  fusion  of  metals  in  industry,  or  the  com^ 
bining  of  elements  in  chemistry  to  form  a  totally  new 
product? 

Just  as  redemptive  love  must  be  revealed  before  it  can 
be  received,  so,  to  go  a  step  further,  appropriation  of  re> 
demptive  love  is  prerequisite  to  transformation  by  it.  To 
revert  once  more  to  our  underlying  illustration,  in  blood 
transfusion  it  is  of  no  avail  for  the  vein  of  the  healthy 
person  to  be  opened  to  impart  of  its  blood  unless  a  vein 
in  the  one  who  is  in  danger  of  death  be  opened  to  take 
it  in.  The  Cross  that  opened  the  heart  of  God  must 
open  the  heart  of  man  in  order  that  the  redemptive  love 
in  God  may,  by  a  process  of  spiritual  blood  transfusion, 
become  redemptive  life  in  man.  The  love  of  God  poured 
out  on  the  Cross  of  Jesus  must  be  poured  into  the  soul  of 
the  sinner  to  become  redemptively  operative. 

Faith  on  the  part  of  the  sinner  is  absolutely  indispens" 
able  to  this  transfusion  of  the  redemptive  love  of  God. 
Only  as  wc  believe  in  another’s  love  for  us  can  we  be 
blessed  by  it.  Faith  opens  the  way  for  the  love  of  God 
in  Christ  to  enter  and  transform  our  souls.  What  Christ 
is  to  us  is  conditioned  by  what  we  let  him  be  for  us.  He 
must  be  seen  and  accepted  as  Savior  to  be  the  Savior 
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of  a  particular  soul.  Salvation  becomes  real  in  us  as  we 
assimilate  or  incorporate  into  our  inmost  souls  the  redemp*- 
tive  love  manifested  in  and  through  our  Redeemer.  New- 
ness  of  life  results  when  the  objective  revelation  of  the 
love  of  God  in  Jesus  inspires  subjective  appropriation  of 
it,  even  as  food  must  be  eaten  and  digested,  if  it  is  to 
give  nourishment  to  the  body,  or  as  medicine  must  be 
taken  before  it  can  prove  efficacious  in  the  cure  of  the 
patient. 

Sin  runs  counter  to  the  principle  of  self-fulfilment 
through  self-surrender  whereby  the  universe  is  sustained. 
It  prevents  God  from  realizing  himself  in  man  and  it 
prevents  man  from  realizing  himself  in  God.  Broadly  de¬ 
fined,  the  sinner  is  one  who  withholds  his  soul  from  God 
and  the  Christian  is  one  who  commits  his  soul  to  God. 
The  grace  of  God  the  giving  of  God  through  Christ^— 
effects  its  redemptive  results  through  inspiring  and  making 
possible  the  giving  of  self  to  God  through  Christ.  Even 
as  the  soil  must  give  itself  to  the  seed  before  the  seed 
can  find  its  life  in  the  soil,  so  it  would  seem  to  be  that 
there  is  something  in  the  universe  such  that  nothing  short 
of  the  self-renunciation  of  God  for  man  is  equal  to  pro¬ 
moting  that  fulness  of  self-surrender  to  God  on  the  part 
of  man  wherein  alone  is  to  be  found  eternal  life.  God 
as  love  gives  life  to  souls  given  to  Christ  in  faith. 

Self-fulfilment  through  self-surrender  is  the  love  princi¬ 
ple  of  life  in  God  and  in  man.  Only  as  the  self-sacrifice 
of  God  for  man  is  followed  by  the  self-surrender  of  man 
to  God  is  there  possible  that  perfect  union  of  man  with 
God  whereby  the  love  which  is  the  life  of  God  becomes 
the  eternal  life  of  the  soul.  If  love  is  the  life  of  the  soul, 
then  eternal  life  is  found  when  love  in  God  as  eternal 
self-sacrifice  for  man  evokes  love  in  man  as  eternal  self¬ 
surrender  to  God.  Self-realization  through  self-imparta- 
tion  in  redemptive  love  to  man  on  the  part  of  God,  and 
self-realization  through  self-surrender  to  God  through 
Christ  on  the  part  of  man— these  are  the  two  mutually 
cooperative  principles  essential  to  the  genesis  and  efficacy 
of  the  Atonement  of  Jesus  Christ. 


WHO  WROTE  DEUTERONOMY? 

By  George  Jeshuron,  D.  D.  S. 

Part  77. 

Let  us  take  up  now  Dr.  S.  R.  Driver’s  article  on  Deut¬ 
eronomy.  in  the  Jewish  Encyclopedia  (Funk  6  Wag- 
nails). 

Says  Dr.  Driver:  "It  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
modern  critics  that  Deuteronomy  is  not  the  work  of  Mo¬ 
ses,  but  that  it  was.  in  its  main  parts,  written  in  the 
seventh  century  B.  C.,  either  during  the  reign  of  Man- 
asseh.  or  during  that  of  Josiah  (but  before  his  eighteenth 
year,  the  Book  of  the  Law  found  in  that  year  in  the 
Temple  (see  77  Kings  22)  clearly  containing  Deuteron¬ 
omy.  if  indeed  it  included  anything  more)".  The  rea¬ 
sons  given  by  Dr.  Driver  are  as  follows: 

In  the  first  place  Dr.  Driver  claims  that  Deuteronomy 
is  not  an  integral  piece  of  work,  but  is  a  compilation 
"dependent  upon  the  narrative  and  laws,  respectively,  of 
JE  in  Exodus  and  Numbers:  entire  phrases  from  the  ear¬ 
lier  documents  being  frequently  embedded  in  them  (com¬ 
pare  Deut.  1:33,  35,  36  with  Exodus  13:21,  and  Num¬ 
bers  14:23,24  respectively:  and  Deut.  16:16, 19  with  Exo¬ 
dus  23:6,8,17)."  Now.  let  us  see  what  all  that  means. 
Let  us  bring  verbatim  the  passages  pointed  out.  They 
are  as  follows: 

(1)  Deut.  1:33.35.36: 

33.  Haholak  lipnaikem  in  the  way,  to  seek  you  out  a 
place  to  have  you  rest:  in  firelight  at  night,  to  show  you 
by  what  way  you  should  go.  and  in  cloud  in  daytime. 

35.  Surely  no  one  of  these  men,  this  evil  generation,  shall 
see  the  good  land  which  I  swore  to  give  unto  your  fa¬ 
thers. 

36.  Save  Caleb,  son  of  Jephune:  he  shall  see  her:  and 
to  him  will  I  give  the  land  he  had  trodden  upon  and  to 
his  sons,  because  asher  mile  ahareh  iehovah. 
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(2)  Exodus  13:21: 

And  YHVH  halak  Upnaihem  by  day  in  a  pill2ir  of 
cloud,  to  lead  them  the  way;  and  at  night  in  a  pillar  of 
fire,  to  give  them  light;  to  go  by  day  and  by  night. 

(3)  Numbers  14:23,  24: 

23.  Surely  they  shall  not  see  the  land  which  I  sware 
unto  their  fathers:  and  those  who  despised  me  shall  not 
see  her. 

24.  But  my  servant  Caleb,  because  another  spirit  was 
with  him,  vaimale  aharai.  him  will  I  bring  into  the  land 
whereinto  he  went,  and  his  seed  shall  possess  her. 

(4)  Deut  16:16,19): 

Three  times  in  a  year  ieraeh  kal  zekurka  before  iehovah 
thy  God  in  the  place  which  he  shall  choose:  on  the  feast 
of  the  unleavened  bread,  and  on  the  feast  of  weeks,  and 
on  the  feast  of  the  tabernacles— let  no  one  appear  be¬ 
fore  iehovah  empty. 

19.  £o  tateh  mishpat;  respect  no  person;  u/o  tikah  sho^ 
had  ki  hashohad  leaver  ainei  hakamim,  vaisalef  dibrai 
sadikim, 

(5)  Exodus  23:6,8,  17: 

6.  Lo  tateh  mishpat  of  thy  poor  in  his  cause. 

8.  Ushahad  latikah,  ki  hashohad  leaver  ainei  pikhim, 
veiesaleph  dibrai  sadikim. 

17.  Three  times  in  the  year  ieraeh  kal  zekurka  before 
the  Lord  YHVH. 

To  these  passages  we  turn  now,  first  in  a  general  way. 

Let  us  consider  the  dependence  upon  the  “narrative  of 
JE  in  Exodus  and  Numbers”. 

Dr.  Driver,  as  well  as  other  critics,  recognizes  that 
many  books  are  mentioned  in  the  Bible  by  title,  so  they 
must  also  recognize  that  what  we  have  in  our  Hebrew 
Bible  is  a  remnant  of  a  literature:  books  and  fragments  of 
Books,  saved  from  the  vicissitudes  of  the  people  of  Israel. 
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And  yet  they  treat  the  biblical  text  as  if  it  were  floating 
in  a  vacuum,  as  if  nothing  ever  antedated  it,  nor  any¬ 
thing  possibly  was  missing  from  the  very  text  which  they 
“criticize”.  Dr.  Driver  himself  calls  the  Biblical  Text 
literature.  Yet  he  does  not  treat  it  as  one  should  treat 
the  literary  Anthology,  which,  he  knows,  the  Biblical  Text 
represents;  which  we  shall  see  presently,  when  we  ana¬ 
lyse  his  ideas  of  “dependence"  of  one  narrative  upon  the 
other. 

Let  us  take  the  case  of  two  historians,  A  and  B,  de¬ 
scribing  an  event.  They  may  agree  or  they  may  not. 
And  if  they  do  agree,  they  may  have  used  the  same  orig¬ 
inal  sources.  They  may  even  use  the  same  expressions 
in  telling  the  same  story,  because  they  use  idioms  of  the 
same  language.  And  no  one  would  claim  that  A  neces¬ 
sarily  “copied”,  or  even  “depended  on”,  B.  So  why 
take  it  as  an  axiom  that  Deuteronomy  “copied”  Exodus, 
Numbers,  etc.,  when  it  is  more  than  possible  that  all  of 
them  had  one  and  the  same  source,  or  many  different 
sources  long  lost?  And  why  exclude  the  possibility  of 
eye-witnesses? 

As  to  the  relative  ages  of  the  several  “books”  of  the 
Pentateuch,  this  had  been  touched  upon  before.  And 
the  “narrative  of  JE  in  Exodus  and  in  Numbers”  may 
just  as  well  “depend”  on  Deuteronomy  as  on  other 
“sources”.  Was  not  the  memory  and  the  records  of  Mo¬ 
ses  and  of  his  contemporaries  a  sufficient  “source”?  For 
Dr.  Driver  does  not  deny  the  existence  of  Moses.  But, 
Dr.  Driver  says  that  whole  phrases  had  been  “embed¬ 
ded”.  In  our  quotations  they  are  all  transliterated.  The 
phrase  halak  lipnai  found  in  common  in  (1)  and  (2)  is 
a  much  used  Hebrew  idiom,  and  is  found  some  twenty 
times  in  the  Hebrew  Bible  (see  Concordances).  Shall 
we  say  that  all  the  writers  of  the  Bible  repeated,  like 
so  many  schoolboys,  that  particular  phrase  found  in 
what  is  called  IE.  because  they  had  nothing  else  but  JE 
to  look  into?  And  where  did  “JE”  get  the  phrase  from? 

The  phrase  male  aharai  in  ( 1 )  and  ( 3 )  is  a  rather  rare 
idiom;  yet  it  is  found  in  Joshua  14:9,  14  and  also  in 
I  Kings  11:6.  And,  as  remarked  before,  Joshua  and 
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Kings  bear  the  indelible  marks  of  a  more  “modern”  or¬ 
thography  and  usage  than  fbe  Pentateuch  ( hiiaa  and 
hiuaa,  naarah  and  naara,  andki  and  ani).  So  “depend¬ 
ence”,  absurd  as  it  turns  out  to  be  points  just  the  other 
way.  In  Joshua  14:11  Caleb  speaks  to  Joshua  and  uses 
the  idiom  male  aharai  in  the  first  person,  while  in  v.  14 
the  editor  of  Joshua  explains  that  Joshua  had  male  aharai 
iehovah  in  explanation  why  Hebron  remained  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  Caleb,  “to  this  day”.  And  in  I  Kings  11:6 
we  read  of  Solomon  u7o  mile  aharai  iehovah  k'david  aviv. 
Now,  if  we  want  to  use  high-critical  judgment,  we  must 
say  that  Caleb  did  not  know  enough  Hebrew,  and  had 
to  use  an  old  phrase;  and  the  author  of  I  Kings  11:6 
had  likewise  to  go  to  “JE”  to  look  for  a  suitable  phrase. 
But  the  question  is  still  pertinent,  where  did  “JE”  get 
that  phrase  from? 

Now,  as  to  the  phrase  in  (4)  and  (5):  ieraeh  kal  ze- 
kurka.  Here  we  have  an  ordinance  repeated  in  Deuter¬ 
onomy  and  in  Exodus.  Now  an  ordinance  so  worded 
would  have  sense  before  the  Conquest,  and  before  the 
establishment  of  the  National  Sanctuary,  at  Jerusalem. 
Were  such  an  ordinance  promulgated  later,  mention 
would  have  been  made  of  the  Temple  and  of  Jerusalem. 
Why  should  the  lawgiver  have  been  silent  on  that  point? 
In  fact,  without  mentioning  the  capital  and  the  Temple 
therein,  the  lawgiver  simply  emasculated  his  ordinance. 
Deuteronomy  has  expressly  bamakom  asher  ibhar,  with 
the  verb  in  the  future.  Were  such  an  ordinance  promul¬ 
gated  when  the  High-Critics  wish  to  have  it,  the  verb 
would  have  been  in  the  past,  bahar,  to  add  strength  to 
the  ordinance.  Besides,  as  the  critics  call  the  so-called 
Deuteronomist  a  prophet,  or  a  school  of  prophets,  the 
prophets  were  not  particularly  interested  in  the  sacrifice 
system;  and  a  prophet  could  never  have  a  hand  in  “con¬ 
cocting”  that  particular  ordinance. 

Now,  let  us  take  up  Deut.  16:19  and  Exodus  23:6,8. 
The  phrases  common  to  both  passages  are:  lo  tateh  mish-^ 
pat;  hashohad  ieaver;  uisalef  dibre  Sadakim  and  lakah 
shohad.  All  those  expressions  concern  perversion  of  jus¬ 
tice.  But  perversion  of  justice  is  as  old  as  the  human 
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race  itself.  Did  the  authors  of  the  so-called  '  earlier 
documents**  invent  those  'expressions?  hatch  mishpat 
means  pervert  justice,  or  wrest  judgment,  and  when  we 
speak  of  a  corrupt  judiciary  we  cannot  possibly  avoid 
using  the  idiom  pervert  justice.  Shall  we  say  that  every 
one  who  used  that  expression  in  writing  ‘'copied**  it  from 
the  writing  of  some  neighbor?  Of  course,  every  English 
idiom  had  a  beginning.  Our  historical  dictionary  will 
tell  it.  But  how  can  we  tell  such  things  when  we  are 
dealing  with  the  remnant  of  a  rich  vocabulary,  which  the 
biblical  text  presents? 

In  the  biblical  text  the  expression  nate  mishpat  is  found 
in  Lamentations  3:35;  and  in  I  Sam.  8:3  we  read  vaikhu 
shohad,  vaiatu  mishpat.  Now,  did  the  writers  of  those 
passages  go  to  the  “earlier  documents**,  to  make  use  of 
those  expressions?  As  to  the  verb  salef,  we  find  in  Prov¬ 
erbs  22:12  the  phrase  uisalef  dibre  boged. 

Withal  Deut.  16:19  and  Exodus  23:6,  8  present  an  in¬ 
junction  on  the  same  subject:  perversion  of  justice.  And 
if  several  writers  should  formulate  in  writing  an  injunc¬ 
tion  of  the  same  tenor,  using  the  English  language  with 
its  superabundant  vocabulary,  the  wording  would  have 
turned  out  to  be  nearly  similar.  And  this  is  just  what 
had  happened  to  the  authors  of  the  passages  in  question. 
It  is  only  the  habit  of  looking  for  “sources**  that  misleads 
the  High-Critics.  They  forget  that  the  highly  developed 
literary  language  of  the  Bible  must  have  had  a  long  his¬ 
tory;  that  long  before  Moses  the  Israelitish  tribes  were 
by  no  means  a  tabula  rasa,  a  mob  without  language  and 
law.  One  may  as  well  look  in  New  York  Harbor  for  the 
Sources  of  the  Hudson. 

Says  Dr.  Driver  further:  “(1)  The  laws  in  JE,— 
namely  Ex.  20-23  (repeated  partially  in  Ex.  24:10-26), 
and  the  kindred  section  Ex.  13:3-16 — form  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  Deuteronomic  legislation.  This  is  evident  part¬ 
ly  from  the  numerous  verbal  coincidences  referred  to 
above,— 'whole  clauses,  and  sometimes  even  an  entire  law 
being  repeated  verbatim— and  partly  from  the  fact  that 
frequently  a  law  in  Deuteronomy  consists  of  an  expan¬ 
sion,  or  application  to  particular  cases,  of  a  principle  laid 
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down  more  briefly  in  Exodus  (compare,  for  instance, 
Deut.  13,  17:2''7,  with  Ex.  22:20;  Deut.  16:1''7  with  Ex. 
23:14-17;  and  Deut.  18:10,11  with  Ex.  22:18).  The 
civil  and  social  enactments  which  are  new  in  Deuteron¬ 
omy  make  provision  chiefly  for  cases  likely  to  arise  in  a 
more  highly  organized  community  than  is  contemplated 
in  the  legislation  of  Ex.  22-23.” 

So  we  have  here  two  statements:  similarity  of  word¬ 
ing,  and  expansion  of  meaning  and  of  application.  As  to 
the  (alleged)  similarity  of  wording,  we  have  just  seen 
how  little  there  is  in  it  to  prove  that  Moses  could  not 
have  been  the  author  of  Deuteronomy. 

As  to  expansion  of  meaning  and  of  application:  Deut. 
13,  17:2-7  versus  Ex.  22:20: 


Deut.  13  and  17:2-7  have  one  subject  in  common:  the 
propaganda  of  "serving  other  gods”.  That  propaganda, 
Deut.  13  assumes,  may  be  made  either  by  a  "prophet”  or 
“dreamer  of  dreams”  whose  “signs”  or  “wonders”  “come 
to  pass”,  or  else  by  lay  people,  who  would  seek  to  entice 
the  members  of  their  family  to  “serve  other  gods”.  But 
Deut.  17:2-7  treats  of  individual  apost2isy,  be  it  man  or 
woman,  propaganda  not  being  implied  at  all. 


As  to  Ex.  22:20,  it  reads  (according  to  the  Vulgate): 

“He  that  sacriflceth  to  gods  shall  be  put 
to  death,  save  only  to  the  Lord.” 


So,  according  to  Dr.  Driver  the  short  ordinance  just 
quoted  is  the  “source”  of  Deut.  13,  17:2-7.  But  if  a 
short  line  must  be  the  “source”  of  a  longer  paragraph, 
we  may,  by  the  same  token,  claim  that  the  short  line  is 
just  an  epitome  of  the  long  paragraph  if  suppose  we  must 
that  the  biblical  writers  did  nothing  but  borrow  one  from 
the  other. 


As  to  Deut.  16:1-7  versus  Exodus  23:14-17: 

Here  again.  Dr.  Driver  assumes  a  longer  paragraph  in 
Deuteronomy  to  be  an  elaboration  of  a  shorter  paragraph 
in  Exodus.  And  here,  again,  one  should  be  perfectly 
justifled  in  turning  the  tables,  and  claiming  that  the  short- 
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er  paragraph  is  just  a  summary  of  the  longer  one.  But 
here  Dr.  Driver  had  violated  the  text.  Namely,  he  took 
Exodus  23:14>’17  out  of  its  context.  For  Ex.  23:13  is 
nothing  but  a  preamble  to  14-17.  For  w.  13, 14  reads: 

13.  Keep  all  things  that  I  have  said  to  you. 

And  the  name  of  strange  gods  you  shall  not 
mention;  neither  shall  it  be  heard  out  of  your 
mouth. 

14.  Three  times  every  year  you  shall  celebrate 
feasts  to  me. 

One  needs  but  put  the  logical  stress  on  to  me  in  v.  14,  to 
understand  that  the  lawgiver  wished  to  impress  his  peo¬ 
ple  that  the  enumerated  historical  holidays  should  never 
be  celebrated  in  connection  with  the  cults  of  “other 
gods”:  a  contingency  which  could  very  well  arise  after 
the  conquest. 

As  to  Deut.  18:10,11  versus  Exodus  22:18:— When 
we  go  to  our  Bible  and  re-read  the  passages  in  questicm 
we  see  that  the  passage  in  Deuteronomy  prohibits  any 
kind  of  witchcraft,  while  the  short  line  in  Exodus  reads. 
“Thou  shalt  not  suffer  a  witch  to  live.”  The  latter  pas¬ 
sage  is  one  in  a  collection  of  short,  pithy  ordinances. 
So  why  not  assume,  if  one  must  look  for  “sources",  that 
the  short  paragraph  is  just  a  summary  of  some  law  where 
particulars  had  been  given?  And  it  must  not  have  neces¬ 
sarily  been  Deuteronomy  at  all.  There  surely  existed 
other  collections  of  laws,  which  never  reached  us.  Why 
take  it  as  an  axiom  that  the  biblical  writers  knew  no¬ 
thing  but  what  is  now  the  Remnant  of  the  literature  of 
Israel? 

In  his  book.  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the  O.  T., 
7th  ed..  Dr.  Driver  points  out  many  passages  in  Deuter¬ 
onomy  where  the  writer,  according  to  him,  had  borrowed 
entire  phrcises  from  what  he  calls  the  earlier  sources.  We 
have  considered  some  such  passages  before,  but  for  the 
sake  of  greater  fullness  let  us  take  up  a  few  more. 

1.  Deut  I,  7a  versus  Num.  XIV,  25.  These  passages 
have  in  common  the  phrase  pnu  usu  lakem.  But  in 
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Deuteronomy  1  the  phrase  is/  used  when  Moses  gave  the 
order  to  march,  before  the  spies  had  been  sent  out.  And 
in  Num.  XIV  the  phrase  had  been  put  into  the  mouth  of 
Moses  when  he  gave  the  order  to  go  back  to  Kadesh 
Barnea  after  the  spies  had  brought  their  unfavorable  re* 
port.  In  that  case  the  writer  of  Numbers  may  have  quoted 
an  ancient  document,  or  he  may  have  used  an  accepted 
formula  of  command.  The  Israelites  marched  as  an  army, 
and  in  that  case,  the  wordings  of  command  are  always 
fixed,  as  in  our  modem  armies.  Again,  why  assume 
“borrowing”? 

2.  Deut.  1.  9  versus  Numbers  XI.  14. 

In  Deut.  I  we  have  the  phrase  lo  ukal  luadi  sot  etkem. 
Numbers  11:14  reads:  lo  ukal  anoki  luadi  lasot  et  kal 
haam  haze.  But  the  phrase  la  ukal  sot  is  used  in  entirely 
different  connections  in  the  respective  passages,  as  any- 
one  can  see  by  reading  the  context,  Hebrew  or  English. 
Why,  then,  assume  that  the  writer  of  Deuteronomy,  whom 
all  the  critics  consider  a  master  of  Hebrew,  should  have 
to  go  to  the  author  of  Numbers,  just  to  borrow  a  Hd>rew 
idiom,  equally  familiar  to  both  of  them? 

3.  Deut.  1.  15  versus  Exodus  18:25. 

Here  Dr.  Driver  claims  that  the  writer  of  Deuteronomy 
depended  on  the  writer  of  Exodus  for  his  facts,  borrow¬ 
ing  at  the  same  time  the  phraseology.  Now  in  Exodus 
we  are  told  that  Jethro  advised  Moses  to  appoint  “cap¬ 
tains  of  thousands,  captains  of  hundreds”,  etc.  And  in 
Deuteronomy  1:15  we  read  that  Moses  reminds  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  what  he  did,  according  to  the  advice  of  Jethro, 
without,  however  mentioning  Jethro  (which  was  unneces¬ 
sary).  So  where  is  the  borrowing?  The  advice  given 
Moses  by  Jethro  necessarily  antedated  the  appointment  of 
the  “captains”.  But  the  noun  sar  and  the  numerals,  meah. 
elef  need  surely  not  have  been  gotten  by  “borrowing”. 

4.  Deuteronomy  9:6  versus  Exodus  33:3,  5.  and  34:9. 

All  those  passages  have  one  phrase  in  common:  am 
ksheh  oref.  But,  then  the  idiom  connecting  kashe  with 
oref  is  found  some  seven  times  outside  the  Pentateuch. 
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Shall  we  say,  then,  that  the  Deuteronomist,  master  of  He- 
brew  style,  had  to  go  to  the  so-called  JE,  and  elsewhere, 
for  his  vocabulary  and  for  that  particular  epithet,  am 
k'she  oref,  in  order  to  say  what  he  thought  of  the  people 
of  whom,  and  for  whom,  he  wrote?  Was  he  not  himself 
abundantly  supplied  with  that  particular  trait? 

5.  Deuteronomy  9:12  versus  Exodus  32:7,  8a. 

Here  we  have  a  case  of  almost  identical  phraseology. 
Deut.  9:12  reads:  kum  red  maker  mizeh,  ki  shihet  amka 
asher  hosata  mimisraim:  saru  maker  min  haderek  asher 
siuitim,  asu  lahem  maseka. 

Exodus  32:7,  8a  reads: 

Lek,  red  ki  shihet  amka  asher  heelita  meares  misraim. 
saru  maker  min  haderek  asher  siuitam:  asu  lahem  egel 
maseka. 

Now,  on  re-reading  these  parallel  passages,  must  one 
conclude  that  the  so-called  Deuteronomist  “copied”  the 
Exodus  passage?  One  passage  is  simply  a  paraphrase  of 
the  other;  and  one  may  just  as  well  conclude  that  the 
Exodus  passage  depended  on  the  “Deuteronomist”:  he 
paraphrased  an  ancient  document,  and  added  v.  8b. 

These  are  some  of  the  “embedded”  phrases  which  Dr. 
Driver  brings  as  proof  that  the  Deuteronomist  “copied” 
earlier  historical  documents. 

It  would  take  a  book  to  quote  and  to  analyse  all  the 
passages  of  Deuteronomy  which  Dr.  Driver  claims  to  have 
been  copied  from  the  rest  of  the  Pentateuch.  But  what 
is  true  of  the  quotations  cited  is  true  also  of  the  rest  of 
the  passages  which  Dr.  Driver  gathered  to  show  that  in 
matters  of  history  the  so-called  Deuteronomist  depended 
on  what  are  called  “earlier  documents.” 

We  shall  take  up  now  some  cases  where  according  to 
Dr.  Driver,  the  Deuteronomist  depended  on  “earlier  docu¬ 
ments”  also  in  matters  of  law  and  of  ritual. 

For  centuries  before  Moses,  Israelite  tribes  lived  in 
Goshen.  So  they  must  have  had  some  laws  and  usages 
which  antedated  Moses:  Common  law  and  modern  arche- 
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ology  tend  to  prove  that  the  Israelites  in  Goshen  were 
not  an  illiterate  mob.  (Petrie).  And,  like  every  legislator. 
Moses  had  to  use  old  material,  modifying  it  and  amending 
it,  according  to  circumstances.  This  being  so,  one  might 
expect  to  find  some  points  on  which  Deuteronomy  does 
agree  with  ordinances  found  in  other  parts  of  the  Pen¬ 
tateuch.  One  may  also  expect  disagreement;  and  one  may 
also,  a  priori,  expect  that  some  ordineuices  found  in  Deuter¬ 
onomy  will  not  be  found  outside  of  it;  and  vice-versa.  But 
let  us  turn  to  Dr.  Driver’s  citations,  which  he  brings  in 
his  book  mentioned  before. 

Deut.  12:29-32  versus  Exod.  23:24  and  34:12,  15  f, 
and  Numbers  33:52. 

The  passage  in  Deuteronomy  orders  the  Israelites  not 
to  follow  the  religious  practices  of  the  “natives”,  after  the 
Conquest.  The  passage  Exodus  23:24  orders  the  de¬ 
struction  of  images,  besides  prohibiting  the  modes  of 
worship  practiced  by  the  Canaanites.  Exod.  34:12. 
15  f.  prohibits  making  alliances  with  them,  and  intermarry¬ 
ing.  Numbers  33:52  orders  to  displace  the  natives 
and  to  destroy  their  objects  of  worship.  So,  in  all  these 
passages  we  find  only  a  general  similarity  of  tenor.  Does 
that  necessarily  imply  that  Deuteronomy  “depended”  on 
Exodus  and  Numbers?  In  Exodus  and  in  Numbers  the 
ordinances  are  formulated  in  the  name  of  Moses;  In 
Deuteronomy  Moses  speaks  in  his  own  name.  So,  in  all 
fairness,  we  must  accept  it  for  granted  that  Deuteronomy 
could  not  be  posterior  to  Exodus  and  to  Numbers. 

Deuteronomy  14: If  versus  Lev.  19:28.  Here  are  the 
passages  in  question : 

Deut.  14:1:  Ye  are  the  children  of  the  Lord  your  God: 

Ye  shall  not  cut  yourselves,  nor  make  any 
baldness  between  your  eyes  for  the  dead. 

Lev.  19:28:  You  shall  not  make  any  cuttings  in  your 
flesh,  for  the  dead,  neither  shall  you  make 
in  yourselves  any  figures  or  marks:  I 
am  the  Lord. 
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These  passages  are  certainly  of  the  same  tenor.  But 
there  is  no  similarity  in  the  Hebrew  wording.  So  literal 
copying  cannot  be  claimed  here  as  in  the  “historical"  pas¬ 
sages.  And  there  is  absolutely  nothing  in  the  Deuteronomy 
passage  to  show  that  its  “source"  is  the  Leviticus  passage. 
Both  passages  have  been  taken  out  of  their  respective 
contexts,  and  dragged  as  unwilling  witnesses  into  a  case 
not  their  own. 

One  more  citation  of  the  same  kind.  Exod.  23:12 
versus  Deut.  5.  14b.  Both  passages  concern  the  observ¬ 
ance  of  the  Sabbath.  The  Exodus  passage  is  rather  brief, 
while  the  Deut.  passage  which  includes  v.  14b,  is  longer, 
and  more  explicit.  Yet  no  one  can  claim  on  the  strength 
of  that  that  the  Deuteronomist  “borrowed"  his  text  from 
Exodus.  The  Exodus  passage  may  more  justly  be  con¬ 
sidered  an  abbreviation  of  the  Deuteronomic  passage. 
The  latter  is  part  of  an  expanded  Decalogue.  Many  codes 
must  have  circulated  in  Israel  at  different  times.  Then, 
14b  was  unfairly  taken  out  of  its  context. 

Again,  we  must  say,  it  would  take  a  book  to  quote  all 
the  passages  cited  by  Dr.  Driver  to  prove  that  by  its  legis¬ 
lation  Deuteronomy  is  later  than  Exodus,  Numbers  and 
Leviticus.  We  picked  out  citations  at  random,  and  the 
same  reasoning  would  apply  to  all. 

Now,  as  to  the  “discrepancies",  and  “irreconcilable  con¬ 
tradictions",  legal,  and  historical.  First — the  legal.  «— 
(1)  Exodus.  20:24  uersus  Deut.  12:1-8  and  Lev. 
1 7:8-9.  According  to  Dr.  Driver  there  are  contradic¬ 
tions  in  the  regulations  which  the  above  passages  repre¬ 
sent.  Now  Exod.  20:24  provides  for  an  altar  “in  all 
places  where  I  record  my  name."  And  according  to  the 
context  (which  we  must  respect)  the  ordinance  had  been 
promulgated  right  after  the  promulgation  of  the  ten  Com¬ 
mandments,  that  is  at  Sinai.  What  it  really  means  is  that 
no  altar  should  be  erected  the  place  of  which  had  not 
been  approved  by  the  leadership.  Because  it  was  the 
leadership  that  spoke  in  the  name  of  the  Deity.  ^ 
Deut.  12:1-8  provides  for  the  post-Conquest  period,  "in 
the  land  which  the  Lord  God  of  thy  fathers  giveth  thee 
to  possess  it."  Here  the  total  destruction  of  the  “native" 
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holy  places  is  decreed,  and  the  creation  of  a  single  nation¬ 
al  sanctuary  is  ordered.  Lev.  17:8-9.  The  passage 
provides  that  burnt  offerings  and  other  sacrifices  must  be 
brought  to  “the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation.*'  Now, 
the  “Tabernacle  of  the  Congregation*’  was  established  by 
Moses  sometime  during  the  wandering.  So  we  have  here 
three  ordinances  that  belong  to  different  periods  of  Israel's 
history.  Why,  then,  expect  cast-iron  uniformity?  As 
we  shall  see  presently,  Moses  never  hesitated  to  abrogate, 
or  to  side-track,  an  old  law  when  circumstances  demanded 
it.  So  the  “discrepancy**  proves  just  the  reverse  of  what 
Dr.  Driver  expected  of  it. 

(2)  Exodus  23:1  Of.  versus  Deut.  15:1-11  and  Lev. 
25:1-7. 

These  three  passages  deal  with  the  Sabbatical  year, 
the  Shemitah;  but  with  different  applications  of  the 
principle.  The  Exodus  passage  deals  with  leaving  fields 
and  orchards  untilled  every  Seventh  year;  and,  by  analogy, 
the  weekly  Sabbath  has  been  mentioned.  The  Deuteron¬ 
omy  passage  deals  with  Shemitah  in  business  transactions 
of  the  simplest  kind. 

The  Leviticus  passage  deals  with  the  Shemitah  for  field 
and  orchard,  as  a  preamble  to  the  law  of  the  Jubilee  year. 
So  where  are  the  “discrepancies”?  And  what  is  there  in 
the  Deuteronomy  passage  to  show  that  Moses  could  not 
have  been  the  author  of  it?  Why  assume,  a  priori,  that 
all  the  passages  on  the  same  subject  must  agree  verbally 
and  literally,  when  found  in  different  sections  of  the  Penta¬ 
teuch?  And  that,  when  the  assumption  is  that  Moses 
himself  never  wrote  anything  in  the  Pentateuch.  And 
why  not  admit  an  unavoidable  flux  of  legislation? 

(3)  Exod.  21:2-11  and  Deut.  15:12-18  versus  Lev. 
25:39-40. 

Dr.  Driver  finds  here  irreconcilable  discrepancies  which 
tend  to  show  that  Moses  could  not  have  been  the  author 
of  the  Deuteronomy  passage.  Let  us  see  what  it  is  all 
about. 
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The  Exodus  passage  deals  with  the  six  year’s  term  of 
the  bondage  of  a  Hebrew  man  “bought”  by  a  fellow 
Hebrew.  And  it  deals  also  with  the  rights  of  a  Hebrew 
damsel  whom  her  father  had  sold  into  bondage. 

The  Deuteronomy  passage  deals  also  with  the  six  years’ 
term  of  bondage,  but  does  not  mention  the  case  of  a 
damsel  sold  by  her  father.  In  both  cases  the  term  begins 
at  the  day  of  sale.^The  Leviticus  passage  is  considered 
by  Dr.  Driver  as  irreconcilable  with  the  above  passages, 
as  it  sets  the  bondman  free  only  at  the  Jubilee  year. 
Now,  suppose  it  were  so;  then  it  would  only  mean  that 
Israel,  like  other  nations,  had  different  laws  at  different 
times.  For  life,  with  its  forms,  is  ever  in  a  state  of  flux. 
And  if  Deuteronomy  does  not  agree  with  Leviticus  it  does 
not  mean  that  Moses  could  not  have  written  Deuteronomy. 
This,  of  course,  is  true  on  general  principles.  But  general 
principles  aside,  Leviticus  speaks  of  a  different  kind  of 
bondage. 

The  preamble  to  the  law  reads,  in  the  Hebrew:  uki 
iamuk  ahika  imak,  unimkar  lak,  lo  taabod  bo  abodat  obed. 
Here  the  Niphal  unimkar  according  to  context  does  not 
imply  being  sold  by  process  of  law.  It  means  a  voluntary 
entrance  into  the  state  of  bondage  on  account  of  poverty, 
and  he  was  not  to  be  treated  as  an  ebed.  Whereas  the 
other  passages  imply  that  the  bondman  has  been  deprived 
of  his  freedom  by  due  process  of  law,  for  theft  or  other 
crime.  For  in  the  Deuteronomy  passage  we  read  ki  imaker 
and  in  the  Exodus  passage  we  read  ki  tikneh.  This  has 
long  been  pointed  out  by  Rashbam  in  his  commentary  to 
to  the  respective  passages.  So  why  deprive  Deuteronomy 
of  its  real  author? 

(4)  Deut.  18:1-8  versus  Lev.  7:32-24  and  Numbers 
18:1-20. 

All  these  passages  deal  with  the  rights  and  emoluments 
of  the  priests.  But  in  the  Deuteronomy  passage  the  priest 
gets  “the  shoulder,  the  two  cheeks,  and  the  maw”  of  the 
sacriflce,  while  in  Leviticus  he  gets  “the  right  shoulder 
and  the  wave  breast”;  and  in  Numbers  he  gets  also  the 
flesh  of  the  firstlings.  Well,  those  are  real  discrepancies 
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that  affected  the  revenues  of  the  priests.  But  why  assume 
that  those  revenues  did  never  change?  Could  not  Moses 
have  written  his  ordinance,  and  Aaron  (in  Numbers)  his 
own?  Another  point  is  the  freedom  of  travel  allowed  to 
the  Levites  in  the  Deuteronomic  passage.  Well,  Moses 
just  did  it,  for  he  did  not  expect  that  all  the  Levites  could 
Rnd  employment  at  the  future  Sanctuary. 

Those  are  some  of  the  "contradictions”  which  Dr. 
Driver  brings  to  prove  that  Moses  could  not  have  been 
the  author  of  Deuteronomy.  Then  Dr.  Driver  also  cites 
cases  where  some  laws  found  in  Deuteronomy  are  not 
found  elsewhere  in  the  Pentateuch,  and  vice  versa.  Now, 
all  that  is  perfectly  natural.  How  do  we  know  that  the 
author  of  Deuteronomy,  whoever  he  was,  meant  to  include 
all  the  laws,  regulations  and  ordinances  in  that  collection 
of  messages  which  we  call  Deuteronomy?  And  how  do 
we  know  that  Exodus,  Leviticus  and  Numbers  contain 
absolutely  all  the  laws,  regulations  and  ordinances  which 
obtained  in  Israel  in  time  of  Moses,  before  and  after?  In¬ 
deed,  we  have  indubitable  proof  that  this  was  not  the  case. 
Deut.  24:1-4  mentions  the  "letter  of  divorce"  in  an  ordi¬ 
nance  which  prohibits  remarrying  one’s  erstwhile  di¬ 
vorced  wife  in  case  she  had  been  in  the  interim  married 
to,  and  divorced  from,  another  man.  In  that  paragraph 
the  "letter  of  divorce"  is  not  ordered,  but  is  mentioned  as 
a  matter  of  known  practice.  Evidently,  the  "letter  of 
divorce"  as  a  legal  document  must  have  been  ordained 
and  described  in  some  statute  which  did  not  reach  us. 
It  was  surely  pre-mosaic  common  law. 

Exodus  21:7  speaks  of  a  man  selling  his  daughter 
into  the  state  of  bondage.  But  we  have  nowhere  the  law 
that  a  man  had  the  right  to  sell  his  daughter  into  bondage. 
Evidently,  that  statute  did  not  reach  us:  that  was  ancient 
common  law. 

In  Numbers  27:8  Moses  amends  an  old  law  which 
prohibited  daughters  from  inheriting  the  estate  of  their 
father  in  case  he  died  without  male  issue. 

By  establishing  the  cities  of  refuge  Moses  sought  to 
sidetrack  the  ancient  law  of  blood-revenge.  The  law  of 
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the  Sabbath  was  a  new  law:  the  law  prohibiting  ritual 
prostitution  was  a  new  law.  Why.  then,  wonder  that 
some  laws  of  Deuteronomy  found  no  echo  in  the  rest 
of  the  Pentateuch?  And.  by  the  way.  let  it  be  remarked 
that  the  very  question  of  the  authorship  of  the  laws  of 
Exodus,  of  Leviticus  and  of  Numbers,  is  no  question  at 
all;  for  what  authorship  can  there  be  in  legal  codices? 
As  to  the  historical  sections,  we  are  dealing  with  frag¬ 
ments,  largely  accidental,  saved  from  many  debacles.  So  why 
seek  ironclad  unity  and  uniformity?  It  is  only  the  case 
of  Deuteronomy  which  is  unique.  But  let  us  return  to 
Dr.  Driver's  arguments.  According  to  him  the  book  of 
Deuteronomy  contains  also  historical  discrepancies  which 
preclude  the  possibility  of  Moses  having  been  the  author 
of  Deuteronomy.  We  shall  examine  some  of  those  “dis¬ 
crepancies”.  Says  Dr.  Driver  in  his  book:  “Deuteron¬ 
omy  speaks  not  of  Sinai  but  of  Horeb  (as  in  Ex.  3:1, 
17:6,  33:6),  a  term  never  used  by  P’  (p.  82).  Now, 

what  is  P?  It  is  a  purely  arbitrary  hypothetical  division 

of  the  biblical  text,  invented  by  the  High-Critical  School, 
at  the  cost,  as  we  shall  see  later,  of  literary  vivisection. 

Now,  while  it  is  true  that  Deuteronomy  ( excepting 
33:2)  does  not  mention  Sinai,  it  does  not  at  all  follow 
that  Moses  could  not  have  written  Deuteronomy,  even 
if  he  used  the  term  Horeb  exclusively.  For  Horeb  and 
Sinai,  as  geographical  terms,  are  closely  related  to  one 
another. 

The  term  Horeb  is  mentioned  in  the  Pentateuch  four¬ 
teen  times.  Of  these  we  have  har  horeb  only  once,  in 

Exodus  33.  In  other  places  we  have  nine  times  b'horeb, 

twice  mehoreb,  and  once  {Ex.  3:1)  ad  har  haelohim  ho- 
roba.  Which  shows  exclusively  that  in  the  Pentateuch 
horeb  is  the  name  of  a  territory,  not  of  a  single  mountain 
peak.  The  single  exception  is  har  horeb  in  Exod.  33:6. 
But  this  exception,  whatever  its  source  may  be,  cannot 
outweigh  the  rest  of  the  cases. 

Outside  of  the  Pentateuch  we  find  ad  har  haelohim 
horeb  in  1  Kings  19:8.  But  it  is  just  possible  that  we 
have  here  a  case  where  the  mater  lectionis  He  had  drop¬ 
ped  out  before  the  text  had  been  punctuated.  So  horeb 
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may  have  been  sounded  as  horeba  in  Exodus  3:1,  and 
we  have  here  one  of  the  mistakes  of  the  punctuators. 

Now,  as  to  Sinai,  This  term  is  found  twenty^six  times 
in  the  Pentateuch:  sixteen  times  in  har  sinai,  and  ten 
times  in  midbar  sinai;  which  shows  conclusively  that  Sinai 
was  the  name  of  a  mountain,  and  that  after  that  moun- 
tain  a  "wilderness"  had  been  named. 

So,  Sinai  and  Horeb,  the  traditional  names  of  the  place 
of  the  promulgation  of  the  Decalogue,  turn  out  to  be. 
respectively,  the  name  of  a  mountain  peak,  and  the  name 
of  a  territory.  That  is,  Sinai  was  situated  in  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  Horeb.  It  can  be  understood  very  well  why 
Moses  referred  to  Horeb:  his  activity  in  the  district  was 
manifold.  But  in  the  memory  of  the  people  he  lived  as 
the  hero  of  Sinai  due  to  the  impressive  promulgation  of 
the  Decalogue.  At  the  same  time  it  should  be  clear  to 
anyone  that  had  the  book  been  really  concocted  as  the 
critics  would  have  us  believe,  the  concocters  would  have 
surely  used  a  term  hitherto  familiar  to  the  people.  They 
would  have  placed  Moses  at  Sinai,  and  used  that  term 
exclusively.  For  they  surely  meant  to  impress  the  peo¬ 
ple.  As  we  saw  before,  referring  to  De-Wette,  the  pe¬ 
culiarities  of  authography  and  of  the  use  of  hivaa  prove 
Deuteronomy  to  be  one  of  the  oldest  books  in  the  Pen¬ 
tateuch. 

And  the  “historical  discrepancy”  of  Sinai-Horeb  turns 
out  to  be  no  discrepancy  at  all. 

Another  “discrepancy"  is:  “It  names  Dathan  and 
Abiram,  but  is  silent  as  to  Korah."  Does  that  really 
mean  that  Moses  could  not  have  written  anything  in  his 
own  name,  because  he  did  not  mention  Korah?  The  only 
thing  we  can  say  about  it  is  that  Moses  did  not  care  to 
go  into  particulars,  knowing  that  his  contemporaries  knew 
very  well  the  particulars.  And  a  writer  cannot  be  held 
guilty  of  a  discrepancy,  when  the  main  facts  are  truly 
told,  but  some  details  omitted.  All  we  can  say  is  that 
the  writer  had  been  too  brief. 

Some  more  “discrepancies".  Says  Dr.  Driver:  “There 
are  discrepancies  between  Dt.  and  other  parts  of  P,  as 
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1:22  (the  people  suggest  spying  out  the  land  of  Canaan) 
and  Nu.  13: Iff  (the  same  suggestion  referred  to  Jeho* 
vah);  10:3  (Moses  makes  the  ark  before  ascending  Sinai 
the  second  time)  and  Exod.  37:1  (Bezalel  makes  it  after 
Moses’  return  from  the  Mount);  10:6  and  Num.  33:31, 
38;  10:9  and  Exod.  28ff,  Lev.  8”  (p.  84). 

Now,  let  us  see  what  it  all  means. 

In  1:22  Moses  reminds  his  contemporaries  that  their 
own  representatives  demanded  that  spies  be  sent  to  spy 
out  the  land  of  Canaan,  when  he  gives  a  summary  of  his 
own  activity  as  leader  of  the  people.  There  is  nothing 
supernatural  about  the  statement,  and  it  has  all  the  valid' 
ity  of  an  historical  document.  And  in  Num.  13,, the  story 
of  the  sending  of  the  spies  is  told  by  a  writer  (unnamed) 
who  regarded  the  history  of  his  people  as  a  manifestation 
of  the  will  of  the  Deity.  The  phrase  God  spoke  to  Mo¬ 
ses  introduces  every  paragraph  where  an  action  of  Moses 
is  related.  For  to  the  historian  Moses  was  the  inspired 
agent  of  the  Deity.  And  in  the  fact  of  the  sending  of 
the  spies  the  historian  saw  an  expression  of  the  will  of 
the  Deity,  not  of  the  people.  For  if  Moses  did  act  as 
the  people  suggested,  he  did  it  only  at  the  order  of  the 
Deity.  Then,  the  Hebrew  reads  shlah  Vka;  that  is  not  a 
peremptory  order,  but  a  permission  to  act  as  Moses  was 
asked  to.  Had  the  writer  of  Num.  33  wished  to  go  into 
particulars  he  would  have  told  us  that  Moses  had  prayed 
asking  for  divine  guidance,  and  that  the  Deity  ordered 
him  to  follow  the  demands  of  the  people.  And  that  is 
just  what  the  biblical  historians  usually  do.  So  where 
is  the  "discrepancy”?  And  why  should  the  “concoctors” 
of  Deuteronomy  tell  the  story  of  the  spies  in  such  a  mat' 
ter-of'fact  way,  when  they  certainly  wished  to  cast  the 
glamour  of  divinity  over  the  book  they  “found”? 

As  to  Deut.  10:3  versus  Exod.  37:1.  In  the  first  pas- 
sage  we  read  that  Moses  constructed  an  ark  to  carry  the 
tablets  from  the  Mount.  In  the  second  passage  Bezalel 
makes  an  ark,  a  very  elaborate  affair.  Evidently,  we  are 
dealing  with  two  pieces  of  furniture.  And  this  also  is 
the  opinion  of  the  Hebrew  commentators.  They,  surely, 
had  reasons  to  make  a  fetish  of  the  first  ark,  and  to 
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ascribe  a  sacred  permanence  to  it.  Why.  then,  should 
a  modern  critic,  who  does  not  believe  any  of  the  wonder- 
stories  connected  with  the  Decalogue,  the  ark.  etc.,  as¬ 
sume  that  there  must  have  been  only  one  ark? 

Now.  as  to  Deut.  10:6  versus  Num.  33:31.38. 

When  we  turn  to  our  English  Bible  we  see  that  Deut. 
10:6-9  is  nothing  but  an  editorial  note,  in  the  third  per¬ 
son,  one  of  those  passages  which  Dr.  Driver  himself  is 
not  ready  to  ascribe  to  Moses.  Comparing  the  two  pas¬ 
sages  in  question  we  see  that  they  disagree  on  two  points: 
The  date  of  death  and  the  place  of  burial  of  Aaron,  and 
the  sequence  of  the  stations  where  the  Israelites  rested 
in  their  “wanderings”.  So  Moses  himself,  as  author  of 
his  own  messages,  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  “discrep¬ 
ancy”.  All  we  may  say  is  that  two  writers  disagreed  on 
some  points  of  history,  if  we  should  (unreasonably)  dis¬ 
regard  the  possibility  of  scribal  errors. 

As  to  Deut.  10:9  versus  Exod.  28f,  Lev.  8,  etc:  Now, 
Deut.  10:9  is  part  of  the  editorial  note  just  spoken  of. 
and  in  no  way  has  it  anything  to  do  with  the  question 
“Who  wrote  Deuteronomy?”  Neither  must  the  three  just 
cited  passages  synchronize.  Says  Dr.  Driver  further: 

“There  are  moreover,  expressions  in  the  retrospects 
(especially  the  repeated  ‘at  the  time’  (2:34;  3:4,8,12,18, 
21,23;  and  ‘unto  this  day’,  3:14),  implying  that  a  longer 
interval  of  time  than  six  months  (1:3  compared  with 
Num.  33:38  and  20:22-28)  has  elapsed  since  the  events 
referred  to  had  taken  place.  And  the  use  of  the  phrase 
‘beyond  the  Jordan’  for  Eastern  Palestine  in  1:1-5;  3:8; 
4:41-46f,  49,  exactly  as  in  Joshua  2:10;  7:7;  9:10,  etc. 
Judges  5:17,  10:8  implies  that  the  author  was  a  resident 
of  Western  Palestine,  the  same  usage  implying  the  same 
fact,  in  Num.  20:1,  34:15.” 

Now,  let  us  take  up  the  passages  cited  in  the  first  half 
of  the  paragraph  quoted. 

The  “at  the  time”  expressions  which  we  find  in  2:34 
and  3:4,8,  12,  18,21,23  are  but  natural  in  a  fiowing  nar¬ 
rative  when  a  man  sums  up  the  history  of  his  leadership. 
In  such  a  summ2ury  intervals  of  time  play  no  part:  events 
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far  apart  in  point  of  time  may  be  mentioned  in  the  same 
breath  with  events  that  happened  only  yesterday.  One 
need  not  expect  in  such  utterances  the  cast-iron  rigidity 
of  the  dry-as-dust  historian.  At  the  same  time  the  tell¬ 
tale  hivaa  for  hiiaa  in  these  passages  testifies  to  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  the  concoctors  having  written  the  passage. 
But  the  expression  “unto  this  day”  in  3:14  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  case,  for  it  belongs  to  an  editor,  and  forms 
the  end  of  the  explanatory  note,  3:13,14,  spoken  of 
above.  Here  Dr.  Driver,  following  De-Wette,  permitted 
himself  to  lump  together  notes  and  text.  As  to  1:3,  it 
has  nothing  to  do  with  jj.oo  ana  IMum.  20:22-28. 

For  Deut.  1 :3  merely  states  the  time  when  Moses  had 
delivered  the  addresss  comprising  Chapters  1-4  (of  course, 
minus  the  editorial  notes),  and  Deut.  1:3  certainly  does 
not  belong  to  Moses.  And  Num.  20:22-28  and  33:38 
tell  of  the  death  of  Aaron,  and  Moses  should  not  be  held 
responsible  for  the  statements  of  some  historians  who 
may  or  may  not  have  been  correctly  informed.  As  to 
the  “period  of  six  months",  it  is  simply  irrelevant.  It 
may  have  taken  Moses  more  than  six  months  to  subdue 
the  Amorite  kings,  or  it  may  have  taken  less:  we  do  not 
know  the  mode  of  warfare  of  that  period  of  the  conquest, 
nor  Moses’  military  tactics,  nor  the  numerical  strength  of 
armies  at  war. 

Now.  as  to  the  “beyond  the  Jordan"  psurt  of  the  para¬ 
graph  quoted.  The  passages  involved  are  Deut.  1:1,  3: 
3:8;  4:41-46f,  49.  According  to  Dr.  Driver  these  passages 
imply  that  “the  author"  was  a  resident  of  Western  Pales¬ 
tine.  But  who  was  “the  author"  of  these  passages?  As 
far  as  1:1,  5,*'  4:41,  46f,  49  are  concerned,  those  passages 
belong  to  paragraphs  written  in  the  third  person,  which, 
must  be  attributed  to  an  editor,  and  not  to  Moses.  That 
editor  may  have  very  well  been  a  resident  of  Western 
Palestine.  The  only  passage  which  really  belongs  to  Moses 
is  3:8.  But,  then,  the  meaning  of  b'ever  requires  some 
elucidation.  Literally  it  means  “besides”,  “at  the  side". 
In  this  sense  it  is  used  many  times  in  the  Hebrew  Text. 
And  when  6'cuer  is  used  with  reference  to  the  river  Jor¬ 
dan,  there  is  most  of  the  time  a  qualifying  term,  indicat- 
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ing  which  side  of  the  river  is  meant:  or,  else,  the  context 
indicates  which  side  of  the  river  is  meant.  Thus  we  have 
b'eber  haiarden  iamah  in  Joshua  12:7  and  b’eber  haiarden 
mizraha  hashemesh  in  Joshua  12:1.  And  when  the  Israel¬ 
ites  had  become  masters  of  the  land,  they  called,  in  Judea 
and  Galilee,  the  eastern  side  of  the  land  eber  haiarden. 
But  before  the  Conquest  b’ber  haiarden  denoted  indiscrimi¬ 
nately  either  side  of  the  river,  the  context  deciding  what 
side  was  meant.  So,  in  Deut.  3:20  Moses  speaks  to  the 
eastern  tribes,  requesting  them  to  help  their  brethren  to 
take  the  land  b'eber  haiarden.  Evidently,  he  meant  then 
the  Western  side  of  the  river.  In  Deut.  3:25  Moses  prays 
to  be  permitted  to  see  the  “good  land”  which  is  b'eber 
haiarden.  And  in  Deut.  11:30  the  mountains  Ebal  and 
Gerizim  are  described  as  situated  b’eber  haiarden.  So  in 
all  those  cases  Moses  is  found  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
river.  And  if,  in  one  instance,  he  uses  b’eber  haiarden  in 
connection  with  the  lands  of  the  Amorite  kings,  we  may 
very  well  take  it  that  he  used  b’eber  in  its  original  meaning, 
“at  the  side”.  For  it  it  only  then  that  the  term  eber 
haiarden  began  to  acquire  its  later  meaning,  and  only  in 
the  time  of  Joshua  it  began  to  denote  the  eastern  side  of 
the  river,  in  the  west;  the  term  b’eber  is  older  than  the 
conquest. 

At  any  rate,  one  isolated  passage  should  not  be  allowed 
to  drag  after  itself  a  whole  book.  And  that  in  the  face 
of  the  fact  we  have  in  3:8  the  archaic  hivaa,  not  to  be 
found  anywhere  outside  the  Pentateuch. 

In  connection  with  that  one  might  suggest  that  once  the 
book  was  “concocted”,  the  features  of  antique  usages  were 
nothing  but  clever  imitations.  In  that  case  one  might  ask, 
what  was  imitated?  And  taking  the  critics  by  their  word 
one  might  answer,  why,  the  rest  of  the  Pentateuch.  But 
that  throws  the  Pentateuch  into  the  period  of  Moses,  which 
the  critics  are  not  ready  to  admit:  that  would  me2ui  admit¬ 
ting  at  the  same  time  that  Israel  had  literature  antedat¬ 
ing  Moses. 

Says  Dr.  Driver,  in  his  Introduction: 

“In  the  first  place,  though  it  may  appear  paradoxical 
to  say  so,  Dt.  does  not  claim  to  be  written  by  Moses: 
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whenever  the  author  speaks  himself,  he  purports  to  give  a 
description  in  the  third  person  of  what  Moses  did  or 
said.”  Here  Dr.  Driver  alludes  to  the  passages  in  the 
third  person,  which  we  accepted  as  evident  editorial  notes, 
and  calls  the  author  of  those  notes  the  author  of  the  whole 
book,  that  is,  also  of  the  passages  where  Moses  speaks  in 
his  own  name.  In  other  words,  the  Superscription,  "this 
be  the  words  of  Moses,”  etc.,  is  nothing  but  a  literary  trick, 
and  the  whole  book  is  nothing  but  a  piece  of  pseudo" 
epigraphy,  concocted  by  the  "finders”  of  the  book  in  the 
time  of  Josiah.  Behind  that  "paradox',  is  an  assumption 
that  almost  the  whole  of  the  Bible  is  nothing  but  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  pseudo-epigraphic  stuff  and  that  the  ancient  Israel- 
itish  writers  sprang  up  some  time  in  the  Seventh  or  eighth 
century  B.  C.,  like  a  deus  ex  machina,  and  at  once  set  to 
work  to  trick  humanity  with  their  pseudo  epigraphy, 
century  in  and  century  out. 

But.  let  us,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  assume  for  a 
moment  that  the  author  of  the  notes  is  the  author  of  the 
whole  book:  are  the  notes,  then,  in  any  way  relevant  to 
the  object  the  assumed  "author”  must  have  had  in  view 
in  writing  his  pseudo  epigraphy?  Let  us  take  the  notes, 
one  by  one,  as  we  pointed  them  out  above.  Deut.  2:10-12 
is  a  note  bearing  on  what  was  irrelevant  ancient  history 
of  Palestine  in  the  time  of  Josiah,  but  very  much  to  the 
point  in  a  context  written  by  Moses.  A  pseudo-epigraphic 
writer  who  wished  to  "reform”  his  contemporaries  would 
certainly  have  avoided  pointless  references  to  ancient 
history.  Of  a  like  nature  is  note  2:20-23.  It  is  more  ex¬ 
panded  than  the  previous  note,  and  must  have  been  put 
in  there  by  a  different  hand.  Next  we  come  to  3:9;  why 
should  a  pseudo-epigrapher  of  the  time  of  Josiah  mention 
the  fact  that  "The  Zidonians  call  Chermon  Siryon;  and 
the  Amorites  call  it  Senir,”  when  there  were  no  more 
Amorites  in  the  time  of  Josiah?  Would  that  reminder  help 
matters  in  the  time  of  Josiah?  Next,  3:13b-14.  What 
had  the  "concoctor”  to  do  with  the  Rephaim,  with  Jair, 
son  of  Manasseh,  and  with  the  Bashan?  And  whence  that 
interest  in  the  "villages  of  Jair”?  Next,  4:41-49:  What 
had  the  pseudo-epigrapher  to  do  with  the  cities  of  refuge 
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in  Eastern  Palestine?  And  why  rehash  the  story  of  the 
lands  of  the  long  forgotten  Amorite  kings?  Next.  10:6-9. 
Why  mention  Yaakan  and  Massorah,  and  state  that  “From 
there  they  journeyed  unto  Gudgodah;  and  from  Gudgodah 
to  Yetbatha,  a  land  of  brooks  of  waters”?  This  should 
have  been  enough  to  show  that  the  hand  that  wrote  the 
messages  of  Moses  could  not  have  written  the  matter  in 
the  third  person. 

But  Dr.  Driver,  in  a  note  to  the  above  cited  paragraph, 
mentions  especially  5:1;  27 : 1  -9,  1 1 ;  29:2  and  31 : 1  -30. 
Now  5:1  reads:  “Moses  called  all  Israel,  and  said  unto 
them.”  And  what  else  should  the  editor  have  said  when 
he  let  his  author  speak  for  himself?  As  to  27:1-9,  11. 
In  this  passage  the  first  half  of  v.  1  is  in  the  third  person, 
lb-8  is  an  ordinance  by  Moses  regarding  the  altar  to  be 
created  on  the  crossing  of  the  Jordan,  27:9a  is  again  an 
introduction  in  the  third  person.  27:11  is  the  same  thing. 
The  same  is  true  also  of  29:2.  But  31:1-30  is  of  a  mixed 
character:  there  are  lines  there  in  the  third  person,  and  also 
lines  spoken  by  Moses.  It  also  contains  supernatural  mat¬ 
ter  which  must  be  ascribed  to  the  editor  who  merely  voiced 
a  tradition.  But  what  has  Moses  to  do  with  all  that?  To 
charge  the  writer  who  wrote  in  the  third  person  with  im¬ 
personating  Moses  is  unreasonable,  to  say  the  least.  As 
we  have  seen,  not  merely  the  passages  pointed  out  by  Dr. 
Driver  have  to  be  taken  in  consideration.  So  much  for 
the  “proofs”  that  Deuteronomy  is  a  piece  of  pseudo¬ 
epigraphy,  that  is.  that  the  real  author  of  the  whole  book 
of  Deuteronomy  was  the  author  of  the  lines  written  in  the 
third  person. 

In  his  Introduction  Dr.  Driver  apportions  the  Book  of 
Deuteronomy  among  the  several  “sources”.  As  was  re¬ 
marked  before,  such  an  “apportionment”  is  done  at  the 
cost  of  literary  violence  done  to  the  text.  Here  some  of 
that  synopsis  will  be  presented,  and  that  will  give  an 
idea  of  the  rest. 

1 :3  is  assigned  to  P.  It  is  not  important  whether  1 :3 
fits  into  the  place  assigned  to  it  by  Dr.  Driver.  One  may 
take  any  book,  snatch  a  sentence  from  any  paragraph,  and 
find  a  place  for  it  where  it  would  seem  to  fit  in.  The 
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question  is,  is  the  line  taken  out  of  its  context  a  stranger 
in  the  place  where  we  originally  find  it?  Now,  1:3  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  lines  that  follow.  1:1  is  the  general 
superscription  of  the  book.  1 :2  is  evidently  a  gloss  by  an 
editor.  And  1 :3  gives  the  date  when  the  message  that 
follows  (1:6^ — 4:1-40)  was  delivered.  And  if  the  critics 
find  "discrepancies”  as  to  dates,  those  “discrepancies”,  if 
any,  should  not  be  used  as  a  reason  for  dismembering  the 
book.  For,  a  priori,  one  can  hardly  expect  exact  chronol¬ 
ogy  in  such  ancient  documents  as  the  Bible  presents.  To  }e 
Dr.  Driver  assigns  27:5-7a.  Here,  again,  the  passage  has 
been  violently  torn  out  of  its  context.  "Thou  shalt  build 
there  an  altar”  reads  v.  5  and  in  w.  5-7a  we  read  of  what 
material  it  should  be  made.  But  7b  has  been  amputated 
by  Dr.  Driver:  7b  reads,  "and  thou  shalt  rejoice  before 
the  Lord  thy  God,”^ — ^a  phrase  very  convenient,  as  it  can 
be  hitched  to  anything. 

Now,  Dr.  Driver  assumes  more  than  one  “author”  of 
Deuteronomy.  He  has  D2.  To  D2  he  assigns,  among  many 
other  passages,  3:14-17.  This  passage  has  been  taken 
away  from  D,  to  whom  3:13  and  3:18 — 4:28  have  been 
assigned.  In  3:14-17  Dr.  Driver  lumped  matter  in  the 
third  person,  which  is  evidently  the  work  of  a  narrator  or 
editor,  with  words  spoken  in  the  first  person.  Why  one 
writer  should  be  postulated  for  the  whole  passage  is  a 
mystery;  just  as  it  must  remain  a  mystery  why  the  "author” 
of  3:13b  (see  note  on  the  passage)  could  not  have  writ¬ 
ten  also  3:14.  Then  3:18flF  is  logically  connected  with  the 
preceding  line.  Dr.  Driver  cavils  at  the  phrase  "at  that 
time”  in  3:18,  as  if  Moses  could  not  have  written  it,  as 
if  the  Hebrew  b'et  hahivaa  presupposed  a  long  period. 
Besides,  the  form  hahivaa,  as  pointed  out  before,  vouches 
for  the  early  period  in  which  the  paragraph  was  written. 
In  Joshua  we  find  no  more  hivaa  for  hiaa. 

Of  such  a  nature  and  texture  are  all  "assignments” 
to  the  several  "sources”.  To  analyze  all  those  "assign¬ 
ments”  as  well  as  all  the  objections  put  forth  by  Dr.  Driver 
would  require  a  book  as  large  as  the  Introduction.  But  it 
would  make  very  monotonous  reading;  for  it  would  be  a 
tedious  repetition  of  what  was  advanced,  and  answered. 
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above.  One  has  but  to  take  his  Hebrew  Bible  in  hand  to 
see  the  fallacy  of  looking  for  ‘‘sources’*  within  the  Bible, 
and  of  assuming  that  the  biblical  writers  did  nothing  but 
pilfer  words  and  phrases,  and  play  fast  and  loose  with 
paragraphs,  sentences,  and  half^sentences. 

It  is  not  the  place  here  to  present  a  Critique  of  High- 
Criticism.  This  has  been  done  to  a  great  extent  by  men 
of  responsible  scholarship:  H.  M.  Wiener,  to  mention  only 
one  name. 

The  object  of  the  present  writer  was  merely  to  show 
the  weakness  of  a  few  links  in  the  chain  of  “evidence” 
adduced  to  show  that  Moses  could  not  have  written 
Deuteronomy. 

The  trouble  with  High-Critics  is  that  they  swore  allegi¬ 
ance  to  an  impossible  and  absurd  theory  of  the  composition 
of  the  Pentateuch.  The  absurdity  lies  not  in  the  theory 
that  the  Pentateuch  is  made  up  of  “documents”  and  of 
fragments  of  “documents”.  It  is  the  wrongly  assumed 
“lines  of  cleavage”  that  led  them  astray.  For  the  lines  of 
cleavage  are  not  indicated  by  the  use  of  the  terms  YHVH, 
Elohim,  etc,  as  originally  assumed  by  Astruc,  nor  by  the 
occurrence  of  this  or  that  phrase,  and  of  this  or  that  turn 
of  speech,  as  now  assumed  by  the  critics.  Such  coinci¬ 
dences  one  may  find  in  all  living  hteratures,  in  works  the 
writers  of  which  have  nothing  in  common,  except  the 
language  with  its  own  idioms  which  are  free  to  all. 

And  that  the  Pentateuch  is  not  of  one  solid  piece  had 
been  recognized  and  urged  by  highly  responsible  scholars 
in  the  third  century.  In  the  Talmud.  Gittin,  p.  60,  we 
read: 

“Said  Rabbi  Johanan  in  the  name  of  Rabbi  Bannaah, 
The  Torah  was  given  scroll  by  scroll.  True,  a  colleague 
of  Rabbi  Johanan,  Rabbi  Simeon-ben-Lakish  dissented 
from  that  opinion,  but  the  very  fact  that  in  the  eyes  of 
two  very  great  scholars  of  antiquity  the  Torah  was  not 
of  one  C£ist  shows  that  the  cast-iron  theory  of  the  mcike 
up  of  the  Pentateuch  was  not  a  dogma  of  Faith,  but  a 
mere  question  of  literary  judgment.'' 
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To  this  must  be  added  another  opinion  of  ancient  re¬ 
sponsible  scholarship :  and  that  concerning  the  chrono¬ 
logical  arrangement  of  events  and  of  legislation  in  the 
Bible  at  large.  In  the  Mechilta.  parashah  Beshalah.  the 
question  is  raised,  why  Chap.  VI  of  Isaiah,  where  the 
prophet  describes  his  dedication  into  the  ministry,  had  not 
been  placed  at  the  very  opening  of  the  book.  Says  the 
Mechilta:  '7n  the  year  when  King  Uzziah  died"*— This 
(the  whole  chapter  VI)  should  be  at  the  beginning  of 
the  book.  But  how  is  it  that  it  is  written  in  its  present 
position?  (Because)  there  is  no  “earlier”  nor  “later”  (no 
chronological  order)  in  (the  events  and  laws  of)  the 
Torah.”  Here  the  word  Torah  is  used  in  its  largest  sense, 
embracing  the  whole  of  the  Bible.  So  we  see  that  rational 
literary  criticism  was  not  unknown  to,  nor  shunned  by. 
ancient  Jewish  responsible  scholarship.  So  the  so-called 
Documentary  Theory  is  no  new  discovery.  The  only  new 
things  about  it  are  the  absurdly  assumed  lines  of  cleav¬ 
age:  the  assumption  of  J,  JE,  E.  D,  P.  P2,  etc.,  and  the 
lumping  of  text  with  notes  in  the  Hebrew  Text. 

A  good  summary  of  High  Criticism  concerning  Deuter¬ 
onomy  one  can  find  in  the  article  Deuteronomy  in  the 
Jewish  Encyclopedia,  Critical  view:  II.  by  Dr.  B.  Jacob. 
There  one  can  see  the  whole  phantasmagoria  of  objections 
and  counter-objections  that  do  not  fail  to  bewilder  the 
student  who  could  not,  or  would  not,  test  every  “objec¬ 
tion”,  Hebrew  Bible  in  hand. 

To  bring  this  paper  to  a  close,  let  me  quote  a  modern 
scholar.  Dr.  Max  Loehr.  Says  Dr.  Loehr  in  No.  8  of 
the  Aftermath  Series:  “As  a  matter  of  critical  investiga¬ 
tion  the  15th  chapter  of  Genesis  has  proved  itself  to  be 
particularly  difficult.  In  this  chapter  we  are  said  to  have 
before  us,  for  the  first  time,  the  earliest  document,  and 
the  text  is  generally  assigned  to  the  sources  J.  and  E., 
in  the  following  manner:  the  part  of  v.  1,  “after  things”, 
is  assigned  to  E;  “the  words  of  Jahve  came”  to  J;  “unto 
Abram  in  a  vision”,  and  further,  “Fear  not,  Abram:  I 
am  thy  shield,”  is  assigned  to  E;  but  on  the  other  hand, 
“and  thy  exceeding  great  reward,”  to  J.  Of  v.  2  the  first 
half  belongs  to  J;  the  second  to  E;  of  v.  3,  evidently  for 
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the  sake  of  change,  the  first  half  is  assigned  to  E.  and 
the  second  to  J.  Henceforth  only  whole  verses  are  deak 
with.  V.  4  is  assigned  to  J:  v.  5  to  E.  and  we  must  not 
wonder  that  v.  6.  clearly  for  the  sake  of  fairness,  is  allotted 
to  J.  The  matter  is  dealt  with  after  this  manner  in  Holz- 
inger’s  Commentar  zu  Genesis,  1898,  p.  147,  Paul  Haupts 
The  Sacred  Books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  also  in 
the  Book  of  Genesis  edited  by  C.  J.  Ball.  p.  11.  colored  in 
light  blue  and  pink. 

After  all  that  one  might  ask  the  High-Critics  when  and 
where  did  they  all.  J.  E,  D.  P.  etc.,  hold  that  extraordinary 
joint  session  at  which  they  had  originally  the  canon  ar¬ 
ranged  for  us;  or  else,  who  the  miscreants  were  who,  after 
them,  shuffled  the  cards  so  cunningly  as  to  produce  a 
readable  book,  after  all. 


THE  TWELVE  FIRST  ROMAN  EMPERORS 
III.  Conclusion 
By  E.  G.  Sihler 

THE  THREE  PRETENDERS.  68-69  A.  D. 

Galba 

Orosius  of  Spain,  the  younger  coworker  of  Augustine 
fl.  about  410  A.  D.),  entitled  his  survey  of  history,  His- 
toria  adversum  Paganos,  and  it  is  true:  from  from  its  first 
beginnings  the  Church  of  Christ  was  hostile  to  the  pagan 
life  and  conduct  environing  the  Christians.  The  present 
articles  in  their  survey  strive  to  bring  out  the  contrast, 
whch  indeed  was  not  academic  or  philosophical,  as  be¬ 
tween  Stoics  and  Epicureans,  but  one  of  the  daily  life  of 
the  new  sect:  after  the  terrible  persecution  by  Nero,  in 
the  capital  of  the  World,  the  name  Christian  involved 
danger,  obloquy,  death.  The  Rulers  of  Rome,  here  briefly 
presented,  show  us  that  paganism  in  high  places;  and 
must  we  not  infer  that  these  unspeakable  courts  poisoned 
mankind,  especially  in  higher  society?  But  we  must  limit 
ourselves  to  a  small  number  of  characteristic  acts  or  facts. 
Antiquarian  detail  must  not  detain  us  here.  The  Romans 
indeed  received  Galba  with  joyous  acclamations,  especially 
in  the  huge  assemblies  at  the  public  shows.  But  he  too 
was  manipulated  by  greedy  and  unscrupulous  favorites. 
Some  Romans  of  rank  perished,  from  slight  suspicions. 
Some  of  the  wicked  tools  of  Nero  he  spared.  His  chief 
deities  were  Fortuna  and  Venus.  Otho  was  grievously 
disappointed,  because  Galba  had  adopted  Piso  and  not 
himself,  organized  a  plot,  and  secured  the  support  of  the 
Praetorians.  Galba  was  slain  near  the  pool  of  Curtius. 
A  common  soldier  cut  off  his  head  and  brought  it  to  Otho. 
Suetonius  (c.  22)  tells  us  that  Galba  too  was  a  sodomite, 
and  this  the  historian  gives  with  a  detail  with  which 
I  must  not  stain  this  page. 

Otho 

His  relations  to  Nero  had  been  unspeakable,  he  had 
given  his  wife  Poppaea  to  be  the  paramour  and  later  the 
empress  of  Nero.  Contemporary  satire  had  called  Otho 
"the  seducer  of  his  own  wife".  Governing  Lusitania,  for 
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10  years,  honestly  and  efficiently,  we  are  told,  he  was 
encouraged  to  look  for  supreme  power  by  the  monitions  of 
an  astrologer;  there  were  few  members  of  the  aristocracy 
who  did  not  determine  much  of  their  life  by  such  con^ 
sultations. 

The  common  people  of  Rome,  who  had  enjoyed  the 
great  shows  of  Nero  {panem  et  circenses),  joyously  ac¬ 
claimed  Otho  as  Nero,  or  perhaps  Nero  II.  But  soon  he 
had  to  hasten  to  the  Po-Country  to  meet  the  trained  leg¬ 
ions  from  Gaul  and  Germany,  who  had  proclaimed  Vitel- 
lius  emperor.  His  commander  lost  the  great  battle  of 
Bedriacum  (near  Cremona).  On  his  last  evening  Otho 
divided  his  money  among  his  servants  and  said  {Suet, 
c.  11):  “Let  us  add  this  night  too  to  lifer  He  slept  his 
last  night  with  a  sharpened  dagger  under  his  pillow.  At 
daybreak  he  drove  the  dagger  into  his  left  breast,  and 
was  at  once  cremated.  He  was  38  years  old  and  had 
ruled  95  days.  His  personal  habits  were  effeminate.  He 
had  often  attended  the  worship  of  Isis  in  a  linen  garment 
as  was  prescribed  by  that  cult.  “A  great  part  of  the 
public,  which  had  severely  abominated  him  when  he  was 
uninjured,  extolled  him  with  praises,  when  he  was  dead” 
{Suet.  12) 

VlTELLIUS 

In  his  youth  {Suet.  3)  he  had  been  on  the  island  of 
Capri,  among  the  harlots  of  Tiberius.  His  father  was  a 
courtier  of  a  certain  kind.  Under  Claudius  he  enjoyed 
as  a  special  honor,  to  put  on  the  shoes  of  the  Empress 
Messalina,  and  placed  one  of  her  socks  between  his  toga 
and  tunic.  He  worshipped  the  golden  figures  of  Nar¬ 
cissus  and  Pallas  among  his  household  gods  {lares). 
Vitellius  himself  knew  how  to  please  Caligula,  Claudius 
and  Nero.  His  sexual  associations  with  his  freedman 
Asiaticus  are  too  vile  to  stain  this  page.  Actors  and 
singers  were  his  intimates.  Of  his  gluttony  we  may  write 
more  freely.  He  ate  and  drank  heavily  four  times  a  day, 
and  this  he  accomplished  by  vomiting.  When  he  invited 
himself,  the  entertainment  must  not  cost  less  than  400,000 
sesterces  (about  $20,000).  At  a  banquet  given  by  his 
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brother,  on  his  arrival  in  Rome,  there  were  served  2,000 
of  the  choicest  fish,  and  7,000  of  the  rarest  birds.  He 
exceeded  this  by  the  dedication  of  a  huge  silver  platter, 
which  he  called  “the  shield  of  Minerva  guarding  the  City,” 
On  this  were  served  the  livers  of  rare  fish,  the  brains  of 
pheasants  and  peacocks,  the  milk  of  certain  fish  brought 
from  Parthia  and  the  straits  of  Gibraltar.  Many  of  his 
old  friends  he  put  to  death  under  various  pretenses,  like¬ 
wise  many  tax-collectors.  His  own  mother  poisoned  her¬ 
self.  But  soon  the  legions  of  Moesia,  Pannonia,  Syria 
and  Judaea  revolted,  declaring  for  Vespasian.  He  then 
formally  yielded  the  throne,  but  resumed  it,  in  changing 
moods.  Finally,  he  fied  again,  but  was  discovered  in  his 
hiding  place,  was  conducted  on  the  Via  Sacra,  while  the 
mob  threw  filth  and  dung  at  him,  and,  in  the  end,  was 
stabbed  and  dragged  with  a  hook  to  the  Gemonian  stairs. 

THE  FLAVIAN  DYNASTY  (69-96  A.  D.) 

Divus  Vespasianus  (69-79  A.  D.) 

The  contrast  with  his  unspeakable  predecessors  was 
felt  in  all  the  empire  as  a  great  relief.  An  elderly  m2m 
with  sound  experience  in  the  provinces  and  at  home,  he 
ruled  wisely  and  soberly,  avoiding  cruelty,  but  devoted 
much  of  his  government  to  the  rehabilitation  of  the  treas¬ 
ury  and  to  new  taxes.  He  appointed  salaries  to  Greek 
and  Roman  rhetors.  In  his  last  hours  he  said:  "O  my! 
/  am  becoming  a  god!”  The  Senate  voted  him  a  Divus. 

Divus  Titus  (79-91  A.  D.) 

My  plan  is  to  deal  here  chiefiy  with  the  Jewish  War 
and  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  and  the  end  of  the 
Jewish  Nation.  We  must  here  recall  the  words  of  our 
Lord  {Matt.  24:2):  ”And  Jesus  said  unto  them:  See  you 
not  all  these  things?  verily  /  say  unto  you.  there  shall 
not  be  left  here  one  stone  upon  another,  that  shall  not  be 
thrown  down."  Josephus  the  Pharisee,  the  Apologist  for 
Israel,  has  told  it  all  in  his  Jewish  War.  After  becoming 
a  freedman  of  Vespasian,  he  adopted  the  name  of  his 
patronus:  Flavius  Josephus. 
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Even  the  most  cultured  Romans  knew  little  2ibout  the 
teal  history  of  Israel.  We  sec  this  in  Tacitus’  Historia 
2  seq.,  which  says  that  the  name  Judaei  was  derived  from 
Mt.  Ida  in  Crete:  that  the  name  Hierosolyma  was  connect¬ 
ed  with  Solymi  of  Homer  (//.  VI „  184),  a  tribe  of  Lycia; 
that  the  Jews  were  driven  out  of  Egypt,  that  they  were 
guided  by  Moses,  that  they  were  saved,  when  in  great 
distress  from  thirst,  by  the  appearance  of  wild  asses  (ona¬ 
ger),  which  led  Moses  to  a  fountain;  that  they  established 
the  seventh  day  as  a  day  of  rest;  and  that  the  figure  of 
a  wild  ass  was  consecrated.  After  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era,  Christians  and  Jews  were  much  confotmd- 
ed.  I  now  quote  from  Merivale,  VI.,  442,  note:  Recent 
excavations  (1856  or  so)  on  the  Aventine  have  discovered 
the  representation,  scratched  on  the  wall,  of  a  human  fig¬ 
ure  with  an  ass  s  head,  crucified,  a  man  in  the  act  of 
worshipping  it,  with  the  inscription  {Alexamenos  worships 
his  god)  a  soldier,  I  believe.  Further  Tacitus  speaks  of 
the  exclusiveness  of  the  Jews,  their  large  families,  their 
belief  in  a  future  life,  their  strict  prohibition  of  cult-figures 
or  idols:  ‘'Judaei  mente  sola  numenque  unum  intelleg- 
unt’*  {Hist.  V.  5).  Further  on  he  gives  an  outline  of 
geography,  Lebanon.  Jordan,  the  Dead  Sea,  Sodom  and 
Gomorra,  apples  of  Sodom,  the  wealth  of  the  Temple, 
that  sanctuary  inaccessible  to  all  non- Jews,  the  three  fac¬ 
tions  during  the  siege,  and  the  zealots  under  Eleazar 
holding  the  Temple. 

Returning  from  the  Jewish  War  by  way  of  Egypt, 
Titus  “consecrated  at  Memphis  the  bull  Apis.”  He  had 
been  greatly  smitten  with  the  beauty  of  the  Jewish  prin¬ 
cess  Bemike  (see  Acts  25:13,23)  no  longer  young,  but 
of  course  could  not  legally  marry  her.  The  kindliness 
and  gentleness  of  his  short  reign  was  the  more  appreciated 
later,  when  people  groaned  under  the  tyranny  of  his  suc¬ 
cessor  Domitian. 

On  August  24th,  79  A.  D.  occurred  the  eruption  of 
Vesuvius  and  the  destruction  of  Pompeii  and  Herculan¬ 
eum.  Pliny  {Letters,  VI.  16)  was  then  in  his  18th 
year,  hence  born  about  61  A.  D.  Tacitus  was  some 
6  years  older.  On  my  first  visit  to  Pompeii,  in  June,  1897, 
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I  was  particularly  impressed  with  three  features  of  that 
pagan  world:  the  incredible  shamelessness  of  mural  pic¬ 
tures  in  a  lupanar,  the  temple  of  Egyptian  Isis  {which 
figures  so  much  in  Bulwer  Lyttons  historical  novel),  and 
a  temple  for  the  worship  of  Vespasian.  Every  visitor  to 
Rome  has  seen  the  arch  of  Titus  and  the  candelabrum 
with  seven  sticks,  carried  in  his  Jewish  triumph. 

Domitianus  (81-96) 

For  the  Christian  scholar  the  last  of  the  Flavians  has 
a  curious  importance.  Is  the  Apocalypse  of  St.  John  the 
Divine  an  echo  to  the  persecution  under  Domitian?  Or 
is  not  that  last  book  of  the  N.  T.  a  mighty  urging  of  the 
ultimate  victory  of  the  Church  of  Christ  over  Rome  and 
all  the  cruel  persecutions  which  Christians  have  endured 
from  that  source?  Dr.  Th.  Zahn  places  the  Apocalypse 
about  95  A.  D.  Now  the  tyrant  perished  from  assassina¬ 
tion  in  96  A.  D.  But  before  that  time  the  delatores  from 
every  province  of  the  empire  always  found  a  willing  ear 
on  the  Palatine.  But  first  we  must  note  some  outstanding 
data  of  his  reign.  In  time  he  erected  a  "temple  of  the 
Flavian  family"  on  the  spot  where  he  was  born.  Sueton¬ 
ius  (c.  3)  gives  his  character  in  a  few  words:  "Through 
the  lack  of  funds  he  was  rapacious,  through  fear  he  was 
cruel"  He  revived  the  trials  for  maiestas  and  the  dela¬ 
tores  flourished  once  more;  often  the  domestic  slaves  of 
the  aristocracy  furnished  material.  The  Judaicus  Fiscus 
was  collected  with  great  severity.  One  of  the  stated 
forms  with  which  he  began  the  decrees  for  imperial  procu¬ 
ration  in  the  provinces  was  worded  thus:  "Our  master 
and  god  orders  this  to  be  done"  (Suet.  13).  Those  found 
guilty  of  maiestas,  often  for  a  ceureless  word,  were  con¬ 
demned  to  death  by  the  Senate;  one  looks  in  vain  for  the 
slightest  remnant  of  freedom  during  that  reign.  Once  he 
used  these  precise  words  (Suet.  11):  "May  I,  gentlemen 
of  the  Senate,  prevail  upon  your  loyalty,  which  I  know 
I  will  hardly  obtain,  that  you  permit  the  condemned  a 
free  choice  of  death,  for  you  will  both  spare  your  eyes, 
and  the  public  will  realize  that  I  attended  the  Senate." 
His  confiscations  were  unlimited.  He  put  to  death  Her- 
mogenes  of  Tarsus  for  some  passages  in  his  historical 
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work  which  he  disliked,  and  the  scribes  who  had  copied 
the  work  were  crucified.  Those  who  slew  him  at  last 
were  servants  of  his  bedchamber,  assisted  by  a  trained 
gladiator.  His  favorite  reading  was  the  reign  of  Tiberius. 
The  Senate  was  overjoyed,  and  had  at  once  all  records 
and  statues  of  Domitian  destroyed. 

Was  Domitian  afraid  of  a  rising  in  Palestine  under  a 
“Son  of  David'’,  a  Messiah?  or  did  he  prefer  to  arrest 
them  first  and  bring  them  to  Rome?  When  he  saw  that 
they  were  hardworking  peasants,  with  hands  bespeaking 
hard  meinual  labor,  owning  land  not  worth  more  than 
8,000  sesterces,  he  let  them  go.  {Here  again  we  seem  to 
see  the  confounding  of  Christians  and  Jews:  the  word 
Messiah  was  liable  to  a  double  acceptance.) 

Nerva  (96  A.  D.)  cancelled  the  acts  of  the  tyrant,  and 
St.  John  was  permitted  to  return  from  Patmos  to  Ephesus. 

But  before  going  on  let  us  glance  at  least  at  the  social 
life  and  morals  of  the  capital,  as  it  is  mirrored  in  the  verse 
of  Martial.  The  Flavian  Amphitheatre,  now  visited  by 
all  travellers,  which  Martial  extols,  is  an  eloquent  moment 
of  paganism;  later,  Christians  were  often  thrown  to  the 
wild  beasts  there — Ignatius  of  Antioch  was  one  of  these 
martyrs.  From  Rhine  to  Euphrates  came  there  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  the  ’’eternal  city”,  to  enjoy  the  shows.  Martial 
was  safe  by  his  abject  flattery  of  the  emperor.  In  his 
preface  the  poet  proclaims  that  his  verse  has  not  any  lim¬ 
its  prescribed  by  purity  or  decency.  He  refers  to  Catullus, 
and  he  shrinks  from  no  shamelessness;  he  describes  his 
own  experience  in  a  brothel,  he  glories  in  brutal  specifica¬ 
tion.  His  lasting  importance  is  this:  he  exhibits  the  stripped 
ulcerous  body  of  the  capital  of  the  world  into  which  came 
the  gospel  of  HIM  who  delivered  the  Beatitudes  on  the 
Mount,  the  capital  into  which  Paul  of  Tarsus  came  under 
Nero.  It  was  indeed  a  curious  society,  where  a  popular 
poet  now  addresses  the  Caesar  zmd  now  the  bawd. 

I  shall  now.  as  an  appendix,  present  the  letter  of  the 
governor  Pliny  to  the  Emperor  Trajan,  about  the  Chris¬ 
tians  in  Bithynia,  about  103  A.  D.,  not  long  after  the 
death  of  St.  John  at  Ephesus.  It  thus  becomes  clear,  why 
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the  Christians,  when  refusing  to  join  in  Emperor's  wor- 
ship  and  burning  incense  to  the  gods  of  Rome,  could  be. 
and  were,  held  disloyal.  But  to  proceed  {Pliny  Epp.  X. 
96) :  '7  never  have  had  a  share  in  the  trials  of  the  ChriS” 
tians;  therefore  I  do  not  know,  what  or  how  far  it  is  cus-’ 
tomary  to  have  punishment  of  examination  applied.  And 
/  hesitated  not  a  little  whether  there  be  (a  consideration 
for)  the  difference  of  ages,  or  whether  those,  no  matter 
how  young,  should  not  differ  from  the  stronger;  whether 
pardon  should  be  extended  to  repentance,  or  whether  to 
one  who  has  been  a  Christian  at  all,  it  shall  not  be  ad¬ 
vantageous  that  he  has  ceased  to  be;  whether  the  name 
itself,  if  it  be  void  of  shameless  deeds,  or  whether  shame¬ 
less  practices  associated  with  the  name  {flagitia  cohaerentia 
nomini)  should  be  punished.  Meanwhile,  in  the  case  of 
those  denounced  to  me  {deferebantur,  by  delatores)  as 
Christians,  I  followed  this  procedure;  I  asked  them  per¬ 
sonally  {ipsos)  whether  they  were  Christians.  If  they 
confessed,  !  asked  them  for  a  second  and  third  time,  threat¬ 
ening  execution.  For  /  did  not  doubt,  that,  no  matter  what 
that  was,  which  they  confessed,  their  persistence  certainly 
and  their  inflexible  stubbornness  should  be  punished.  There 
were  others  of  similar  folly,  whom,  because  they  were 
Roman  citizens,  I  checked  to  be  sent  off  to  the  capital. 
Soon,  by  the  very  inquiry,  as  it  is  wont  to  happen,  more 
forms  came  to  the  surface.^  (An  anonymous  publication 
was  made,  containing  the  names  of  many.)  “Those  who 
denied  that  they  were  or  had  been  Christians,  when  on 
my  uttering  the  exact  forms  {praeeunte  me)  they  called 
on  the  gods  and  worshipped  your  image,  which  on  this 
account  I  had  ordered  to  be  brought  in  with  the  figures  of 
the  gods,  with  incense  and  wine,  and  besides  cursed  Christ, 
none  of  which  things  it  is  said  those  can  be  forced  to  do, 
who  really  are  Christians,  /  thought  that  they  should  be 
discharged.  Others  named  by  an  informer,  said  that  they 
were  Christians  and  soon  denied  it;  they  had  been,  in¬ 
deed,  but  had  ceased,  some  three  years  before,  some  long¬ 
er;  some  even  twenty.  These  also,  all  of  them,  worshipped 
your  portrait  figure  and  the  images  of  the  gods,  and  cursed 
Christ.  They  stated  that  this  had  been  the  sum  of  their 
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guilt  or  error,  that  they  had  been  wont  on  a  stated  day, 
before  daylight,  to  meet  and  recite  a  hymn  {carmen)  to 
Christ  as  to  a  divinity,  in  turn  {invicem,  perhaps  by  half 
choirs:  I  would  like  to  think  of  the  majestic  passage, 

I  Tim.  3:10)  “and  bind  themselves^  by  a  sacrament”  (in 
classic  Latin  sacramentum  means  the  military  oath)  “not 
to  some  crime,  but:  not  to  commit  theft,  robbery,  adul¬ 
tery”  (perhaps  a  citation  of  the  Ten  Commandments) 
“not  to  break  their  pledge,  not  to  deny  a  trust  (depositum) 
when  called  upon:  having  done  this,  it  had  been  their 
custom  to  depart.”  (Trajan  forbade  these  meetings  as 
clubs  or  secret  bodies,  interfering  with  loyalty  to  Rome.) 

1  must  now  add  a  further  passage  from  Pliny:  “The  more 
necessary  /  deemed  it  to  examine  two  servant  maids,  who 
were  called  deaconesses  (ministrae)  as  to  what  was  true, 
even  by  torture  (per  tormenta),  /  found  nothing  else  than 
wicked  and  boundless  superstition.”  Further  on  Pliny 
wrote:  “Not  only  cities,  but  villages  also  and  the  open 
country  has  the  contagion  of  that  superstition  permeated; 
which  it  seems  can  be  stopped  and  reformed.  Assuredly 
it  is  a  well  established  fact,  that  the  temples  have  begun 
to  be  attended,  and  the  rites  of  religion,  long  abandoned, 
have  begun  to  be  resorted  to  again,  and  that  the  pasturing 
of  sacrificial  animals  has  a  market,  of  which  until  now  a 
purchaser  was  found  most  rarely.  Hence  it  is  easy  to 
think  what  vast  numbers  (turba)  of  men  can  be  reformed, 
if  there  be  room  for  repentance.” 

Now  then,  as  both  Tacitus  and  Pliny  charged  the  ChriS' 
tians  with  fiagitia,  (shameless  deeds  or  practices,  in  their 
services)  we  are  fortunately  able  to  give  a  specific  illustra¬ 
tion  of  these  awful  charges  which  we  owe  to  a  Christian 
Convert,  the  Roman  Minucius  Felix. 

I  now  beg  to  transcribe  from  my  From  Augustus  to  Au¬ 
gustine,  Cambridge  Univ.  Press,  1923,  p.  51:  “With  sa¬ 
cred  marks  and  badges  they  identify  and  love  one  an¬ 
other  almost  before  they  are  acquainted;  indiscriminately 
there  is  practiced  among  them  as  it  were  a  certain  ritual 
of  forbidden  appetites  (quaedam  libidinum  religio)  and 
they  call  themselves  promiscuously  brothers  and  sisters,  so 
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that  even  in  a  customary  way  debauchery  is  done  under 
guise  o[  a  holy  name,  ,  ,  ,  Others  say  that  they  worship 
the  genital  organs  of  their  very  bishop  and  priest,  and 
adore  as  it  were  the  nature  of  their  own  sire;  perhaps  this 
is  false,  but  certainly  suspicion  attaches  to  rites  secret  and 
nocturnal.  And  they  who  talk  of  a  man  who  was  punish¬ 
ed  with  the  severest  form  of  execution  (the  cross)  for 
crime  and  (who  talk)  of  the  deadly  wood  of  the  cross  as 
an  emblem  of  their  religion,  assign  them  altars  which  befit 
depraved  and  criminal  men,  so  that  they  worship  that 
which  they  deserve.  Further  the  current  talk  (fabula)  as 
to  how  neophytes  are  initiated  is  as  awful  as  it  is  familiar. 
An  infant  covered  with  grain,  so  as  to  deceive  those  who 
are  not  apprized,  is  placed  before  him  who  is  to  be  initiat¬ 
ed,  This  infant  by  the  means  of  covering  with  grain,  slain 
by  the  neophyte  {who  has  been  invited  as  it  were  to  deal 
some  harmless  stabs)  by  unseen  and  secret  wounds.  The 
blood  of  this  {infant),  for  shame!  they  lap  with  eager 
thirst,  the  limbs  of  this  they  dissect  in  eager  rivalry,  with 
this  victim  (hostia)  they  are  bound  in  association,  through 
this  complicity  of  crime  are  they  pledged  to  mutual  silence. 
These  rites  are  more  abominable  than  any  form  of  sacri¬ 
lege.  And  as  for  their  banquet  {the  agape  probably  is 
meant),  it  is  a  familiar  thing.  Everybody  everywhere 
speaks  of  it,  and  this  also  the  discourse  of  our  Cirtensian 
attests  {viz.,  Fronto,  in  a  published  discourse).  For  a  feast 
they  assemble  on  a  stated  day,  with  all  their  children, 
sisters,  mothers,  being  of  every  sex  and  every  age.  There, 
after  much  feasting,  when  the  carousing  has  become  warrh, 
and  the  glow  of  unchaste  lust  in  them,  intoxicated  as  they 
are,  has  flared  up,  a  dog  tied  to  a  lamp,  to  which  they 
toss  a  rib  of  meat  beyond  the  space  of  a  line  where  he  is 
tied,  is  made  to  start  and  jump.  Thus  after  the  witnessing 
light  has  been  overturned  and  extinguished  in  the  shame¬ 
less  darkness,  they  tie  the  bonds  of  unspeakable  lust  by 
indeflnite  chance,  and  though  not  all  by  performance,  still 
by  complicity  are  equally  unchaste,  since  by  the  aspiration 
of  them  in  their  totality  is  sought  whatever  can  happen 
through  the  act  of  individuals.” 
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"Wc  too/'  says  the  Christian  Octavius  of  Minucius  Fe¬ 
lix  (XXVIII.)  "have  been  pagans,  we  believed  the  mon-^ 
strous  stories  about  the  Christians,  stories  which  were  so 
bruited  about,  but  never  investigated  or  proven/' 

In  conclusion  let  us  now  turn  to  the  testimony  of  Justin 
Martyr,  given  in  his  brief  Apology  to  the  Emperor  Anton¬ 
inus  Pius,  about  150  A.  D.  It  is  a  precious  treatise  and 
an  attestation  of  all  the  four  Gospels,  as  also  some  pas¬ 
sages  of  St.  Paul;  also  our  Lord  and  the  tribute  money. 
Further  we  observe  the  intimate  familiarity  of  Justin  with 
all  Greek  philosophy,  and  with  Greek  religion  and  myth¬ 
ology,  also  the  worship  (c.  29)  of  Antinous  the  concubine 
of  Hadrian;  also  the  essentials  of  Christian  faith,  such  as 
the  virgin  birth  of  our  Lord  (c.  31),  His  entrance  into 
Jerusalem  on  Palm  Sunday,  and  that  the  Son  is  the  Logos 
of  God  (St.  John  1:1),  the  nativity  (Luke  2),  Bethlehem 
and  the  assessments  under  Quirinius.  He  repeatedly  re¬ 
fers  to  the  acts  of  Pontius  Pilate  and  to  the  Prophets, 
Isaiah  being  quoted  most.  Baptism  is  described  (c.  61), 
the  Eucharist  (66),  and  this  brings  us  to  the  main  point 
which  we  owe  to  Justin  in  the  present  study  (c.  67) : 
First,  it  seems,  the  agape:" and  those  of  us  who  have  pos¬ 
sessions  aid  all  those  who  are  in  want,  and  we  always 
meet  together.  At  all  we  offer  we  render  thanks  to  the 
Creator  of  all  things,  through  His  Son  Jesus  Christ  and 
through  the  Holy  Spirit.  And  on  the  so-called  day  of  the 
Sun  an  assembly  takes  place  of  all  who  abide  in  towns 
or  the  open  country,  and  the  records  of  the  Apostles  and 
the  writings  of  the  Prophets  are  read,  as  long  as  time  per¬ 
mits.  Then,  when  the  reader  has  ceased,  then  the  Pastor 
(‘o  proestos)  makes  admonition  and  appeal  for  imitation 
of  these  noble  things,  through  a  sermon  (dia  logou).  Then 
we  all  rise  jointly  and  send  forth  your  prayers:  And,  as 
I  have  said  before,  when  we  have  ceased  our  prayer,  wine 
and  water  is  brought  forward,  and  the  Pastor  equally 
sends  up  prayer  and  thanks,  and  the  people  expresses  its 
blessing  by  uttering  the  Amen:  and  the  distribution  and 
sharing  from  the  things  blessed  takes  place  for  each  one, 
and  for  those  not  present  through  the  Deacons.  Those 
who  are  well  off  and  are  willing,  each  according  to  his 
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own  purpose  gives,  and  the  collection  is  deposited  with 
the  Pastor,  and  he  aids  the  orphans  and  widows  and  those 
who  are  in  want  from  sickness  or  [or  another  reason,  and 
to  prisoners  and  to  strangers  who  are  temporarily  sojourn’- 
ing  here,  and  altogether  [or  those  who  are  in  want  he  be¬ 
comes  a  provider.  On  the  day  o[  the  Sun  we  all  jointly 
make  our  meeting,  since  it  is  the  first  day,  on  which  God 
changed  darkness  and  matter  (Gen.  1:2,3)  and  Jesus 
Christ  our  Savior  on  the  same  day  rose  [rom  the  dead: 
[or  on  the  day  be[ore  Saturn  s  day,  they  crucified  Him, 
and  on  the  day  a[ter  Saturn's  day,  which  is  the  day  o[ 
the  Sun,  having  appeared  to  His  Apostles  and  Disciples, 
He  taught  those  things,  which  we  have  presented  to  you 
[or  examination," 


THE  SERPENT  IN  MYTH  AND  SCRIPTURE 

By  Edward  Ulback 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAUF. 

The  Bible  may  be  said  to  begin  and  end  with  the  story 
of  a  Serpent.  In  the  Book  of  Genesis  a  serpent,  more 
subtle  than  any  beast  of  the  field,  tempted  the  woman 
in  Paradise;  in  the  Book  of  Revelation  a  dragon  stood 
before  a  woman  to  devour  her  child.  This  dragon  is 
spoken  of  as  "‘the  old  serpent,  he  that  is  called  the  Devil 
and  Satan.’*  Mythology  is  full  of  serpents,  and  in  these 
days  it  is  often  found  that  an  Egyptian  or  a  Babylonian 
myth  is  suggestive  of  some  new  meaning  in  Hebrew  Scrip- 
ture.  Books  of  serpent-worship  have  been  written,  and 
suggestions  as  to  its  origin  are  not  wanting.  But  the 
serpent  is  a  deceiver,  and  I  think  the  central  meaning  of 
the  mythic  serpent,  at  least,  has  escaped  identification.  The 
serpent  with  its  tail  in  its  mouth— as  the  Phoeniciams  re¬ 
presented  it— seemed  so  apt  an  emblem  of  eternity,  or  at 
least  of  time-cycles,  “never  ending,  still  beginning,”  that 
any  search  after  a  meaning  was  induced  to  rest  there. 
There  are,  I  think,  several  important  serpents  of  mythology, 
which  are  indeed  connected  with  time  and  years,  but  mean 
something  a  little  different  from  this. 

First,  there  is  the  Polar  Dragon,  represented  by  the  con¬ 
stellation  Draco.  Around  the  present  pole  as  a  center  all 
the  stars  apparently  revolve  in  circles— and  the  curves,  in 
fact,  do  not  differ  perceptably  from  circles,  while  our  ob¬ 
servations  are  confined  to  short  periods.  But  in  reality 
they  aie  cycloidal,  like  the  curves  made  by  any  point  in 
the  circumference  of  a  carriage  wheel,  for  the  polar  axis, 
like  the  carriage  axle,  is  in  motion.  It  makes  a  circle 
around  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic.  The  result  in  the  case  of 
any  particular  star  is  an  infinite  succession  of  cycloidal 
curves,  crowded  close  upon  one  another,  but  clearly  disting¬ 
uishable  if  we  take,  let  us  say.  twelve  equidistant  positions 
of  the  polar  pivot  in  going  its  round.  Any  diagram  made 
to  represent  the  twelve  curves  might  suggest  the  coils  of  a 
serpent.  Such  a  serpent  has  neither  head  nor  tail.  But 
if  any  point  of  time  be  taken  as  a  date  to  reckon  /rom,  the 
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pole  belonging  to  that  date  becomes  the  head  of  the  serpent, 
and,  of  course,  the  tail  must  meet  the  teeth.  Our 
astronomical  charts,  or  celestial  spheres — which  are  derived 
from  ancient  zodiacs  ^ — actually  show  a  dragon  coiling 
around  the  north  pole;  and  this  precessional  motion  would 
seem  to  be  a  feasible  origin  for  it.  The  present  polar 
dragon,  however,  is  shrunken  and  lies  within  the  circle  of 
poles  along  which  we  should  have  expected  it  to  lie;  and 
its  tail,  if  it  ever  was  between  its  teeth,  has  escaped.  In 
the  classical  description  of  the  Shield  of  Hercules,  which 
Mr.  Richard  A.  Proctor,  with  such  great  probability,  re¬ 
gards  as  relating  to  the  dome  of  a  zodiac  temple: 

The  scaly  horror  of  a  dragon,  coil’d 
Full  in  the  central  field,  unspeakable; 

With  eyes  oblique  retorted,  that  askant 
Shot  gleaming  fire. 

Mr.  Proctor,  says,  however,  that  anyone  who  considers 
attentively  the  aspect  of  the  constellation  Draco  in  the 
heavens  will  perceive  that  the  drawing  of  the  head  in  the 
maps  is  not  correct.  The  head  is  no  longer  pictured  as  it 
must  have  been  conceived  by  those  who  first  formed  the 
constellation.  The  two  bright  stars.  Beta  and  Gamma,  are 
now  placed  on  a  head  in  profile:  formerly  they  marked  the 
two  eyes.  Mr.  Proctor  considers  that  the  attitude  of  the 
animal  is  far  more  natural  when  the  star  Iota  of  Hercules 
marks  the  tongue,  for  then  the  creature  is  situated  like  a 
winged  serpent  hovering  above  the  horizon  and  looking 
downwards;  whereas  when  the  star  Xi  (of  the  Dragon) 
marks  the  tongue,  the  hovering  Dragon  is  looking  upwards, 
and  is  in  an  unnaturally  constrained  position. 

The  second  great  serpent  of  the  myths  may  be  called 
the  Equatoreal  Serpent,  although,  perhaps,  it  was  more 
strictly  the  serpent  of  the  sun’s  path.  Sir  Wm.  Drummond 
says  that  with  the  Egyptians  a  serpent  was  the  hieroglyph 
for  the  ecliptic.  Mr.  King  also,  in  The  Gnostics,  alluding 
to  the  serpentine  legs  of  the  Abraxas  god,  observes  that 
the  serpent  symbolized  the  sun’s  winding  course  through 
the  zodiac.  It  is  not  the  mere  annual  course  of  the  sun 
that  is  chiefly  concerned.  The  precession  of  the  equinoxes 
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has  a  most  marked  e£Fect  on  the  position  of  the  constel- 
lations,  if  only  the  movement  be  observed  through  a 
lengthened  course.  The  dip  of  the  earth’s  pole  towards 
the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  has  the  same  visual  result  as  the 
uprise  of  that  part  of  the  sky  towards  which  the  pole  leans. 

If  the  dip  were  always  in  the  direction  of  the  same 
constellations,  there  would  be  no  room  to  use  this  language, 
or  to  say  more  than  that  the  pole  is  inclined  at  a  certain 
angle  to  the  ecliptic.  But  in  fact  the  pole  revolves,  as  we 
have  seen;  and  when  it  is  half  way  round  its  circle  its  in¬ 
clination  is  in  the  opposite  direction  from  what  it  was  at  the 
start.  The  radius  of  the  circle  which  it  makes  is  23^ 
degrees,  and  the  effect  on  the  apparent  position  of  the 
stars  is  very  great,  especially  in  the  northern  heavens.  But 
even  taking  the  twelve  constellations  of  the  zodiac,  the  ap¬ 
parent  path  of  the  sun,  the  six  signs  below  the  equator  be¬ 
come  the  six  upper  signs,  and  the  upper  go  below.  The 
movement  is  extremely  slow,  and  is  really  undulatory,  or 
wave-like,  all  around  the  heavens.  This  I  imagine  to  be 
the  gliding,  sinuous  movement  of  “the  crooked  serpent,” 
a  serpent  glittering  and  scaly,  girdling  the  earth  and  hav¬ 
ing  its  tail  in  its  mouth.  Theoretically,  it  ought  to  lie  all 
round  the  equator,  with  sinuosities  above  and  below  that 
line;  but  if  it  ever  did  so  in  the  representation,  it  is  now 
only  to  be  found  in  shrunken  form,  and  is  the  great  snake 
which  is  handled  by  Ophiuchus.  That  the  constellation 
figures  have  been  tampered  with  there  is  ample  reason 
to  believe.  Mr.  Proctor  says:  — 

“Now  the  astronomers — who  separated  from  each  other, 
and  in  so  doing  spoiled  the  old  constellation  figures — seem 
to  have  despaired  of  freeing  Ophiuchus  from  his  entangle¬ 
ments.  The  Serpent  is  twined  round  his  body,  the  Scorpion 
is  clawing  at  one  leg.  The  constellation  makers  have  per 
fas  et  nefas  separated  Scorpio  from  the  Serpent-holder, 
spoiling  both  figures.  But  the  Serpent  has  been  too  much 
for  them,  insomuch  that  they  have  been  reduced  to  the 
abject  necessity  of  leaving  one  part  of  the  Serpent  on  one 
side  of  the  region  they  allow  to  Ophiuchus,  and  the  other 
part  of  the  Serpent  to  the  other.” 
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To  assign  to  the  Serpent  or  Dragon  this  origin,  in  the 
Precession  movement,  is  not  to  say  that  the  ancients  have 
lived  through  a  precession  cycle  of  25,868  years,  for  they 
might  easily  calculate  the  cycle  when  once  they  had  ob¬ 
served  that  the  equinox  shifted  about  one  degree  in  72 
years.  Multiplying  72  by  360,  the  number  of  degrees 
in  the  circle,  they  would  obtain  25,920  years;  and  that 
is  what  they  often  reckoned  the  Great  Year  to  be.  If  they 
began  their  record  when  the  spring  sun  entered  Taurus, 
they  could  watch  the  equinox  proceeding  across  the  con¬ 
stellation,  and  after  2,155  years  leaving  it  for  Aries.  This 
event  may  probably  be  what  was  spoken  of  in  Persia  as 
the  death  of  the  Primal  Bull,  for  there  is  much  evidence 
that  several  nations  began  their  astronomical  records  with 
the  equinoxes  in  Taurus  and  Scorpio.  The  vernal  equinox 
passed  out  of  Taurus  into  Aries  about  2285  B.  C.;  and 
while  the  stars  of  the  Bull  constellation  (viewed  at  the 
time  of  the  equinox)  had  now  ascended  above  the  earth, 
those  of  the  Scorpion  on  the  other  side  of  the  heavens, 
had  gone  below.  This  might  be  conceived  as  a  retreat 
of  one  half-circle  before  the  other^ — ^an  encroachment  of 
the  Dark  monster  on  the  western  side,  or  his  defeat  by  the 
god  of  Light  in  the  east.  In  either  case,  however,  con¬ 
sistency  would  require  that  one  serpent  should  be  at  the 
tail  of  the  other,  pursuing  it;  whereas,  in  the  representation, 
we  often  find  the  two  serpents  face  to  face. 

This  leads  us  to  consider  more  particularly  a  third 
monster,  the  Dragon  of  the  Dark.  The  Equatoreal 
Serpent^ — ^which  might  be  expected  to  glide  on  always  in 
one  direction-^is  opposed  by  a  serpent  facing  the  opposite 
way;  and  they  sometimes  hold  one  another  in  check,  as 
on  the  rod  of  Hermes.  The  Precession  movement,  how¬ 
ever,  is  never  reversed;  and  I  have  little  doubt  that  the 
contrary  motions  indicated  by  the  two  serpents  are  those 
of  the  years  inaccurately  measured,  too  long  or  too  short. 
When  there  is  an  error  of  excess  or  of  defect,  the  equinox 
is  factitiously  displaced,  and  the  one  hemisphere  encroaches 
on  the  other.  The  under  hemisphere  is  associated  with 
darkness  and  winter,  and  the  Serpent  rearing  its  head  out 
of  it  is  the  Dragon  of  the  deep  and  of  the  dark.  When 
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it  is  allowed  to  advance,  pushing  the  New  Year’s  Day  out 
of  its  proper  place,  the  calendar  year  ceases  to  correspond 
with  the  facts  of  nature.  The  truth  is  not  told.  The 
serpent  speaks  lies! 

Myths,  figures  and  phrases  survive  to  show  that  a 
serpent  or  other  monster  was  conceived  of  as  extending 
all  along  the  under  side  of  the  world,  with  its  head  at  one 
of  the  equinoctial  points,  his  tail  at  the  other.  In  Egypt 
the  evil  serpent  Apophis  was  thought  to  dwell  in  the 
depths  of  the  ocean,  navigated  by  the  boat  of  the  sun. 
The  Egyptians  also  spoke  of  a  Crocodile  of  the  West 
who  swallowed  down  the  stars.  It  must  have  lain  along 
the  under  hemisphere,  a  half-circle  in  extent,  for  its  two 
eyes  typified  the  sunrise  and  the  tip  of  its  tail  the  sunset, 
or  darkness.  In  the  same  land  the  serpent  hieroglyph  had 
the  meaning  of  mouth,  “because  the  serpent  is  powerful  in 
no  other  of  its  members.”  The  “jaws  of  darkness”  is  an 
expression  which  assumes  terrible  meaning  when  we  know 
that  they  were  the  mouth  of  the  monster;  and  the  “jaws  of 
death”  was  the  same  thing,  because  that  cavernous  mouth 
was  the  entrance  to  Hades.  Eclipses  of  the  moon,  be¬ 
cause  they  occur  when  the  satellite  is  near  her  nodes,  are 
said  to  take  place  at  the  head  and  tail  of  the  dragon.  This 
is  the  language  of  our  own  astronomers  at  the  present 
day.  For  the  notions  of  the  Chinese  and  others  we  may 
consult  E.  B.  Tylor’s  Primitive  Culture.  The  mythological 
Dragon,  it  seems  clesur,  is  the  Darkness  of  the  Underworld, 
regarded  as  lying  extended  half  way  round  the  ecliptic. 
As  Night,  the  monster  has  its  head  and  tail  in  the  positions 
of  dawn  and  sunset.  As  Winter,  the  extremities  are  at 
the  two  equinoxes,  and  the  monster  is  apt  to  creep  onward 
factitiously,  if  the  calendar  year  is  not  of  accurate  length. 
As  Precession  darkness,  or  the  winter  of  the  Great  Year, 
it  creeps  onward  really,  and  the  place  of  the  equinox  has 
to  be  readjusted. 

Being  opposed  to  Truth  and  the  Divine  Order  of  the 
world,  this  Serpent  might  well  enough  serve  as  a  type 
of  the  devil.  In  the  religious  system  of  Perma,  at  least, 
two  serpents— a  good  one  and  a  bad  one-^correspond  to 
Ormuzd  and  Ahriman,  the  Deities  of  Light  and  Darkness. 
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Such  antagonisms  as  Apollo  and  the  Python.  St.  George 
and  the  Dragon,  may  be  understood  as  conflicts  between 
the  two  hemispheres,  or  their  champions,  to  hold  back  or 
to  bring  forward  the  equinoctial  point.  This  may  be  done 
when  the  point  is  displaced  factitiously  in  a  false  calendar, 
the  feat  consisting  in  destroying  the  days  that  have  been 
anticipated  (in  the  way  that  the  English  Parliament  blotted 
out  eleven  days  in  the  year  1752),  and  perhaps  in  breaking 
up  the  calendar  itself  and  substituting  a  better.  It  may  be 
done  when  the  equinox  has  really  shifted  (through  pre¬ 
cession),  and  yet  in  charts  and  calendars  is  traditionally 
retained  at  the  old  place.  Then  the  intermediate  degrees 
of  arc,  and  the  days  that  belong  to  them,  are  what  have 
to  be  destroyed.  They  are  the  head  of  the  dragon.  When 
we  read  that  Ahriman’s  power  was  to  be  destroyed  after 
a  struggle  of  12,000  years  (Kalisch  on  Leviticus,  Vol.  II. 
p.  193),  we  may  suppose  that  the  Great  Year  of  Precession 
is  contemplated.  Yet  Apollo’s  victory  over  Python,  even 
if  it  signifies  a  rectification  of  the  year  on  account  of  pre¬ 
cession.  need  not  involve  any  such  vast  period.  The 
amount  of  the  reform  would  but  correspond  to  previous 
years  of  neglect,  and  would  perhaps  only  cover  a  few 
degrees  of  the  circle.  In  the  warfare  between  St.  Michael 
and  the  Dragon,  in  the  Book  of  Revelation  (Chap.  XII). 
the  Dragon,  according  to  the  Scripture  writers,  represents 
the  Devil.  Gerald  Massey  also  {Natural  Genesis)  per¬ 
ceives  that  there  are  dragons  of  mythology  which  are 
zodiacal  and  polar,  and  he  says  that  Darkness  was  the 
first  Devil. 

The  Dragon  is  sometimes  distinguished  from  the  Serpent, 
though  not  always.  Drakon,  or  Draco,  is  the  dragon  of 
the  North  Pole,  and  is  the  snake  which  once  guarded  the 
apples  of  the  Hesperides.  It  was  also  the  snake  which 
Minerva  snatched  from  the  Giants  and  whirled  aloft.  But 
the  snake  which  Ophiuchus  is  grasping  is  called  Ophis. 
In  the  Ilaid,  however,  (XII,  200),  both  words  are  used 
indifferently  for  the  serpent.  The  creature  according  to 
Homer’s  description,  is  of  huge  size,  coiled  like  a  snake, 
of  blood-red  or  dark  color,  shot  with  changeful  hues,  and 
has  three  heads.  (XI,  40).  Consistent  symbolism  would 
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seem  to  require  also  a  dragon  for  the  South  Pole,  if  only 
the  ancients  had  been  acquainted  with  the  stars  of  that 
region.  But  apparently  they  were  not,  and  the  constella¬ 
tions  of  that  part  of  the  sky,  including  Hydrus,  the  water 
serpent,  are  modern.  Servius  remeirks  {ad  Virg.  Georg, 
I,  205),  that  there  are  three  Snakes  in  the  sky,  one  lying 
between  the  Bears,  the  second  grasped  by  Ophiuchus,  the 
third,  to  the  south,  around  the  Crater  and  Corvus.  This 
third  one  is  the  Hydra,  which  lies  below  Leo  and  Virgo, 
and  extends  almost  to  Libra.  “Huge  o’er  heaven  trail  her 
spires,’’  says  Aratus.  This 'Hydra  is  said  to  represent  the 
many-headed  reptile  destroyed  by  Hercules,  auid  it  prob¬ 
ably  represents  the  zodiacal  serpent  as  it  figured  in  the 
astronomical  reform  recorded  for  us  allegorically  in  the 
Labours  of  Hercules. 

One  of  the  best  known  attributes  of  the  Serpent  is  wis¬ 
dom.  and  the  beast  is  even  credited  with  the  invention  of 
letters.  In  Egypt  letters  were  invented  by  Thoth,  but  the 
serpent  wcis  his  symbol;  and  in  Greece  the  god  Hermes, 
the  inventor  of  the  alphabet,  has  two  serpents  twined 
about  his  rod.  The  “wisdom’’  of  these  divinities  enabled 
them  to  keep  the  two  serpents  in  their  proper  places,  i.  e., 
to  preserve  the  two  hemispheres  in  equilibrium,  in  the  sense 
of  preventing  the  dark  half  of  the  year  from  overrunning 
the  equinox  and  encroaching  on  the  light.  In  an  accurate 
calculation  of  the  length  of  the  year,  and  a  rigid  investiga¬ 
tion  of  every  apparent  shifting  of  the  equinoctial  point, 
was  the  beginning  of  calculation  and  numbers,  of  letters 
and  learning,  of  record  and  prediction.  Melampus,  posses¬ 
sing  the  gift  of  astronomical  prophecy,  was  said  to  have 
had  his  ears  licked  by  serpents.  That  would  be  the  two 
serpents  of  Hermes,  if  we  picture  the  cradle  of  Melampus 
at  the  true  equinoctial  point.  On  the  other  hand,  the  serpents 
about  the  cradle  of  Hercules  must  have  been  associated 
with  a  superceded  equinox  or  a  false  calendar,  or  else  the 
young  reformer  would  not  have  destroyed  them. 

To  slay  the  Serpent  and  to  destroy  his  works  came  to 
mean  to  abolish  evil,  and  to  restore  Truth  and  Order  in 
the  world. 


THE  ORIGINS  OF  MORALITY  AND  RELIGION 
By  H.  L.  Latham 
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The  quest  for  sources  still  enchants  not  only  the  curious 
youth,  but  the  seasoned  thinker,  as  well;  and  this  because 
a  possible  “revelation”  may  disclose  what  has  not  been 
discovered  through  a  survey  of  the  more  immediate  facts. 

A  tenth  edition  of  the  book  means  that  Henri  Bergson 
has  contributed  a  real  treasure  in  his  "Les  Deux  Sources 
de  la  Morale  et  de  la  Religion.”* 

This  book  embraces  within  the  scope  of  346  pages  a 
philosophy  of  ethics  and  a  philosophy  of  religion.  In  each 
the  author  penetratingly  treats  of  the  interplay  of  individual 
factors  and  of  social  influences  which  together  produce  on 
the  one  hand  morality  and  on  the  other  religion. 

Probably  no  reader  will  demand  or  expect  a  new  apoca¬ 
lypse  of  metaphysics  when  he  opens  this  treatise;  he  will 
not  find  it.  If  he  seeks  a  cautious,  suggestive  and  authen¬ 
tic  explanation  of  ethics  and  religion  based  on  Bergsonian 
principles  he  will  read  with  growing  satisfaction  and  un¬ 
derstanding. 

The  excellence  of  treatment  lies  in  the  exposition  of  the 
numerous  phases  of  these  two  momentous  experiences 
rather  than  in  the  conclusion  arrived  at  on  the  last  page. 
The  results  of  the  inquiry  indeed  are  interspersed  through¬ 
out  the  discussion.  They  are  answers  to  such  questions  as: 
What  creative  element  appears  in  morality?  What  is  the 
effect  of  reflection  on  moral  standards?  What  part  does 
fictional  invention  play  in  religion? 

As  a  further  inducement  to  the  reading  of  this  note¬ 
worthy  treatise  we  add  a  summary  of  certain  topics  selected 
largely  from  the  earlier  pages. 

We  obey  parents  and  teachers  because  we  sense  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  society  behind  them.  Then  habit  comes  to  carry 
a  part  similar  to  that  played  by  necessity  in  nature. 


*Librarie  Felix  Alcan,  108  folvd.  Saint-Germain,  Paris,  1932. 
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The  numerous  obligations  are  interdependent  and  in  fact 
attain  organization  that  indicates  their  unity  with  the  order 
of  nature.  The  student  of  nature  is  impelled  to  speak  of 
factors  “obedient  to  the  law  of  nature,*’  giving  to  natural 
law  an  imperative  force.  Likewise  moral  obligation  acquires 
the  status  of  a  law  of  nature. 

Religion,  whatever  its  origin,  plays  a  social  role.  It 
supplements  and  rectifies  the  administration  of  justice  in 
society.  Society  molds  individuals  into  an  organization 
analogous  to  the  relation  found  between  natural  objects. 

Thus  far  we  have  been  discussing  the  structural  analogies 
between  nature  and  society.  We  turn  now  to  view  the 
individual  in  society.  Although  we  are  closely  engrafted 
as  members  of  society,  yet  in  the  depths  of  our  nature  is 
a  moral  individuality,  intrinsic  and  subjective.  But  the  in¬ 
dividual  cannot  disengage  himself  from  society.  He  is  not 
willing  to  ignore  the  habits  of  society  lest  he  weaken  his 
sense  of  personality  and  identity.  Moral  sentiments  have 
the  deepest  sources.  Treatment  of  individuals  develops 
conscience:  this  reaction  is  essentially  a  social  experience. 

Remorse  includes  a  strong  desire  to  conceal  crime.  Con¬ 
fession  seeks  restoration  to  society.  Thus  it  is  evident 
that  society  never  loses  its  hold  on  the  individual. 

In  respect  to  spontaneous  obedience  we  may  affirm  that 
habit  usually  induces  obedience.  We  yield  usually  to  a 
tendency  and  play  a  part  in  each  of  the  groups  which  find 
their  center  in  us.  Society  prescribes  the  daily  program 
for  the  individual.  Resistance  is  exceptional.  Education 
is  intended  to  facilitate  obedience.  Obligation  is  not  some¬ 
thing  unique  or  difficult  to  explain.  Many  errors  in  philos¬ 
ophy  have  arisen  on  the  contrary  supposition. 

Within  our  experience  there  is  a  resistance  to  resistance, 
as  when  a  desire  arises  and  tends  to  resist  our  primary 
course  of  acton,  then  a  resistance  to  the  counter  attraction 
normally,  occurs. 

It  is  an  error  to  ascribe  an  independent  entity  to  obliga¬ 
tion.  Desires  may  arise  from  the  stimulation  of  an  idea, 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  they  are  of  an  intellectual  order. 
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Obligation  consists  of  social  pressure,  and  is  not  derived 
from  intelligence  of  the  individual,  just  as  the  fly-wheel 
does  not  turn  the  machine.  The  demands  of  society  are 
complementary  one  to  another,  valued  as  they  conserve 
society. 

The  notion  of  a  categorical  imperative  is  by  nature  in¬ 
stinctive  or  somnambulistic,  a  habit  of  great  force.  Thus 
habits  are  ‘'morals."  Instinct  and  intelligence  are  forms  of 
consciousness  which  enter  into  rudimentary  life  and  dis¬ 
rupt  it.  In  bees  instinct  furnishes  the  mode  for  living  in 
society.  Human  obligations  would  have  been  entirely  in¬ 
stinctive  if  any  one  of  them  were  dependent  on  instinct. 
Morality  may  be  compared  to  language:  a  product  of  usage. 

Consequently,  obligation  loses  its  specific  character:  it 
is  a  feature  of  the  most  general  aspects  of  life.  Necessity 
explains  the  facts.  No  one  feels  obligated  to  be  free; 
obligation  is  thus  liberty. 

Obligation  arises  from  contact  with  a  limited  social  group 
of  "the  present  time."  War  practices  confirm  this  state¬ 
ment.  Civic  virtues  are  learned  first  in  the  family.  Family 
affection  is  directly  developed;  love  of  humanity  is  indirect 
and  acquired.  Obligation  in  its  lowest  terms  is  diffused, 
absorbed  into  something  else  which  transfigures  it. 

Distinguished  personalities  occupy  a  significant  place  in 
this  situation.  This  morality  at  times  is  embodied  in  ex¬ 
ceptional  men;  they  become  examples.  Their  mere  existence 
is  an  appeal.  We  follow  as  a  pupil  one  whom  we  have 
never  seen. 

Morality  presented  in  personality  differs  from  general 
social  morality:  the  latter  appears  as  a  law,  the  former  as 
example.  The  hero  is  an  echo  of  the  imitator;  his  moral¬ 
ity  is  human. 

The  moral  man  is  always  a  member  of  society.  He  may 
attempt  acts  that  are  inconsistent  with  social  interests;  if 
so  very  soon  he  surrenders  and  is  again  wound  into  social 
threads  and  trends;  the  circle  is  closed. 

The  soul  that  is  opened  embraces  not  only  society  but 
all  nature.  Charity  continues  in  him  who  possesses  it  even 
though  no  other  person  were  living. 
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Certain  representative  ideas  of  the  author  relative  to  re¬ 
ligion  now  deserve  mention. 

Religion  has  a  definite  relation  to  the  type  of  social 
organization-^ the  closed  society  and  the  open  society.  The 
former  has  a  fixed  limit  for  its  normal  functions^its  own 
well-known  members:  and  with  this  a  definite  antagonism 
toward  outsiders.  The  open  society  on  the  other  hand 
takes  all  mankind  into  its  fold. 

It  is  clear  that  the  demands  of  religion  grew  out  of 
social  needs  and  not  out  of  intellectual  sources. 

The  fictional  element  in  religion  is  not  adequately  de¬ 
scribed  by  saying  that  it  is  a  product  of  the  imagination. 
We  may  say  that  an  experience  misinterpreted  calk  for 
further  intellectual  treatment;  as  a  result  the  consequences 
attributed  to  this  experience  are  seriously  exaggerated,  thus 
developing  superstition. 

The  notion  of  the  elan  vital  embraces  certain  concrete 
factors.  Subjectively  it  is  indivisible  and  outwardly  mani¬ 
fests  itself  in  an  infinite  variety  of  forms.  Evolution  is 
effected  by  sudden  leaps. 

Since  instinct  exists  only  as  a  trace  or  potentiality,  and 
since  it  is  not  strong  enough  to  evoke  acts  or  to  hinder 
them,  there  is  need  for  an  illusory  perception  or  at  least 
a  representation  of  memory,  exact  and  striking,  that  in¬ 
telligence  may  be  guided  by  it. 

Religion,  then,  is  a  defensive  reaction  of  nature  agmnst 
the  dissolving  power  of  intelligence. 

Divinities  arise  in  our  religious  theory  to  reinforce  social 
prohibitions  or  injunctions;  these  deities  are  correlated  with 
our  social  needs  and  prevent  social  disintegration. 

Religion  also  serves  as  a  means  of  protecting  the  indi¬ 
vidual  from  the  inevitableness  of  death,  from  extermination 
and  non-existence.  This  benefit  inures  both  to  the  good 
of  the  individual  and  of  society. 

Religion  serves  also  as  a  protection  against  discourage¬ 
ment  from  the  uncertainty  of  outcome  after  we  have  hope- 
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fully  initiated  an  undertaking.  It  is  an  expression  of  the 
determination  to  win  in  the  face  of  unknown  difficulties. 
Among  primitive  peoples  life  is  an  uncertain  hazard.  De¬ 
spite  our  advance  in  understanding  a  similar  attitude  still 
persists  among  civilized  peoples.  Magic  and  the  gods  both 
seem  needed  to  bridge  the  chasm  between  desire  and 
achievement. 

Religion  then  seems  to  be  a  defensive  reaction  against 
a  depressing  status  for  the  individual  and  against  the 
dissolution  of  society  by  the  activity  of  intelligence. 

These  and  many  other  concepts  attach  themselves  to 
''static  religion,”  by  which  is  meant  the  social  order  or 
system  in  general  designated  ordinarily  by  the  term  re¬ 
ligion.  "Dynamic  religion”  embraces  the  activities  by 
which  the  individual  seeks  direct  association  with  the  deity 
that  static  religion  has  brought  into  the  foreground. 

Consequently,  mysticism  is  the  primary  topic  henceforth. 
It  generates  questions  as  to  the  existence  and  nature  of 
God.  creation  and  love,  the  problem  of  evil,  survival  and 
the  like. 

In  conclusion,  we  are  provided  with  a  critical  evaluation 
of  our  social  situation,  an  evaluation  sharpened  by  the  an¬ 
alysis  of  the  origins  of  morality  and  religion.  This  proced¬ 
ure  enables  us  to  revise  our  philosophy  of  life  as  it  touches 
such  matters  as  living  in  a  democracy,  the  place  of  war  in 
the  social  order,  our  industrial  milieu,  a  return  to  the  simple 
life,  mechanism  and  mysticism. 

Whatever  good  counsels  may  be  thus  developed  by  the 
reader  will  bear  the  mark  of  their  factual  origin,  with 
neither  pedantic  idealism  nor  pessimistic  radicalism  as 
dominant  features.  The  discussion  thus  conducted  by  the 
distinguished  French  philosopher  cleaves  throughout  to  the 
data  of  experience. 


CAN  RELIGION  DENY  THE  SOUL  AND  STILL 
BE  RELIGION? 

By  Edmund  Booth  Young 

NORTHAMPTON,  MASS 

*'Mind  is  solely  a  product  of  electricity  manufactured  in 
the  brain  by  a  power  system  of  generation  and  distribution 
consisting  of  4,000,000,000,000,000  individual  dynamos  and 
a  distribution  system  vastly  greater  than  all  the  lines  of 
communication  now  in  existence.”  (Dr.  George  W.  Crile 
of  Cleveland,  quoted  in  the  Christian  Century,  May  3, 
1933).  This  would  seem  to  be  saying  a  good  deal  for  the 
individual  mind:  but  it  is  undisguised  materialism. 

Materialism  and  Religion  have  generally  been  consider¬ 
ed  as  mutually  antagonistic.  Undeniably  they  are  so  in 
fact  when  Religion  is  understood  in  the  traditional  way  as 
concerning,  on  the  one  hand,  God  and,  on  the  other,  human 
souls  in  their  relation  to  and  service  of  Him.  Religion  is 
more  than  a  bond  between  the  Almighty  and  electricity-^ 
so  in  our  obscurantism  we  think.  Towards  Religion  as 
Humanism  or  ultra-Liberalism  represents  it.  Materialism 
has  no  animosity  and  such  quasi-Religion  has  no  contest— 
rather  is  in  agreement— with  it.  The  case  is  di£Ferent,  how¬ 
ever,  when  Religion  is  regarded  as  having  to  do  with  the 
supernatural:  then  between  it  and  a  philosophy  so  entirely 
*of  the  earth,  earthy’  there  is  relentless  conflict. 

Materialism  denies  God,  but  not  only  does  it  do  that:  it 
dispenses  also  with  any  spiritual  element  in  man,  bringing 
him  down  from  the  position  given  him  by  Religion,  where 
he  is  but  little  lower  than  the  angels,  to  that  but  a  little 
higher  than  the  apes  from  whom  he  is  supposed  to  derive 
not  only  his  body,  but  also  what  we  call  his  mind.  There 
is  nothing  in  man  to  survive  death  and  'the  Great  Enemy* 
in  destroying  the  brain  and  nervous  organization,  brings  to 
an  end  all  there  is  of  man.  The  power  plant  stops  running 
and  the  business  is  liquidated.  Death  is  still  in  possession 
of  its  sting  and  to  the  grave  the  victory  is  quite  sure. 

Still  more,  certain  attributes  of  man  which  Theistic  Re¬ 
ligion  requires  for  its  holding  and  exercise  2ire  by  some 
forms  of  materialism  brought  into  question  or  denied. 
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There  being  no  mind  entity,  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
consciousness  as  a  unity,  and  no  really  free-will.  Man 
is  a  machine,  the  materials  of  which  are  flesh,  blood,  and 
bones  and  whose  manifestations  of  life  (behavior)  have 
their  source  and  origin  in  that  mortal  machine  of  flesh  and 
blood.  To  the  commonsense  of  the  general  reader  this 
may  seem  like  the  foisting  of  folly  upon  the  adversary  to 
make  him  appear  ridiculous,  but  no!  A  popular  writer 
upon  Psychology  wrote  in  a  magazine  not  so  long  ago: 
“In  one  sweeping  assumption  after  another,  the  Behaviorist 
threw  out  the  concepts  both  of  mind  and  consciousness, 
calling  them  carryovers  from  the  Church  dogmas  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  Behaviorist  told  the  introspectionists 
that  consciousness  was  just  a  masquerade  for  the  soul.*' 
The  same  writer  would  throw  the  burden  of  proof  upon 
those  who  believe  in  man’s  mind  and  consciousness.  “You 
say  there  is  such  a  thing  cis  consciousness,  that  conscious¬ 
ness  goes  on  in  you — then  prove  it.” 

At  this  point  the  writer  would  like  to  introduce  a  story, 
familiar  to  those  who  have  read  the  Old  Testament,  and 
to  examine  it  from  both  the  Religious  and  the  Materialist 
points  of  view.  The  Jewish  King,  David,  once  beheld  a 
woman  who  was  in  his  eyes  very  beautiful  and  he  wanted 
her  as  his  own.  A  difficulty  in  the  way  (a  difficulty  some¬ 
times  existing  today)  was  that  she  was  already  the  wife 
of  someone  else.  In  order  to  secure  his  ‘find’  he  ordered 
the  woman’s  husband,  a  soldier,  to  be  put  in  the  forefront 
of  the  battle  where  his  death  might  reasonably  be  ex¬ 
pected -^honorable  to  the  soldier  and  convenient  for  the 
King.  The  plan  worked  well-^what  was  desired  by  the 
royal  schemer  happened  and  the  King  obtained  Bathshebai. 
There  chanced  to  be  a  prophet  around'— Nathan'-'who 
was  bold  enough  to  tell  a  highly  significant  parable  to  the 
King.  “Thou  art  the  man’’  identified  the  sinner  of  the 
parable  and  David,  conscience  stricken,  repented.  Pun¬ 
ishment  and  pardon  ensued.  (II  Samuel,  chs.  xi  and  xii). 

Theistic  Religion  dealing  with  this  story  judges  David 
to  have  been  guilty  of  the  worst  form  of  covetousness.  He 
was  not  just  a  fellow  excusably  gay;  he  was  a  sinner.  A 
moral  law  had  been  broken  even  in  the  uncontrolled  desire. 
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He  then  became  a  murderer  inasmuch  as  he  had  placed 
Uriah  in  a  place  of  danger  with  the  definite  purpose  of 
getting  him  killed.  His  conscience  aroused  later  by  the 
Prophet's  denunciation,  he  repented  of  the  crime,  recog¬ 
nizing  that  his  act  had  a  definite  relation  to  a  law  higher 
even  than  man's  law.  At  last  he  felt  the  force  of  the 
obhgation;  he  ‘ought  not'  to  have  done  what  he  did. 

In  the  story  we  have  the  religious  ideas  of  sin,  com¬ 
punction,  divine  forgiveness — all  of  them  states  of  mind 
and  consciousness  the  reality  of  which  are  denied  by 
Materialism  when  it  says  "The  Behaviorist  threw  out  the 
concepts  both  of  mind  and  consciousness."  A  mere 
physical  machine  generating  a  sense  of  selfhood^ — a  cer¬ 
tain  electrical  incandescence — and  lacking  spiritual  freedom 
cannot  really  sin.  cannot  repent,  cannot  appreciate  for¬ 
giveness-— because  it  lacks  moral  self-direction.  To  the 
materialist  the  idea  may  be  ‘I  had  better  not'  but  not  ‘I 
ought  not.' 

At  the  basis  of  all  wrong-doing  there  is  a  mis-judging 
of  values;  something  that  is  forbidden  by  God's  law.  by 
man's  law.  or  by  both  is  deemed  of  more  worth  than  con¬ 
science  free  from  offense.  In  the  case  of  David,  a  woman 
was  chosen  as  of  more  value  than  a  conscience  clear  and  at 
peace.  Guilt  seemed  preferable  to  innocence.  To  the  ma¬ 
terialist  there  could  be  no  conception  of  sin  in  the  case,  for 
there  is  no  God  to  sin  against,  no  really  free-choice  (free¬ 
will  being  a  hang-over  conception  from  the  past),  no  guilt 
of  soul  for  there  is  no  soul.  By  him  the  act  would  possibly 
be  judged  harmful  to  society,  but  in  essence  only  a  harmful 
working  of  a  machine— -unfortunate  anti-social  behavior. 
A  religious  person  looks  upon  repentance  as  the  turning 
again  of  the  will  towards  a  proper  and  right  end  and  as  a 
corrected  judgment  of  values:  hence  most  necessary  and 
praiseworthy.  To  a  materialist,  as  we  have  said,  this  con¬ 
ception  is  impossible. 

A  Materialist  would,  in  discussing  the  David-Bathsheba 
tale,  point  out  the  mechanics  of  David's  behavior.  He 
would  say  that  the  King  reacted  physically  to  the  charms 
of  a  beautiful  woman,  being  stimulated  by  the  vision  of 
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her  loveliness;  that  when  later  he  heard  the  condemnation 
of  Nathan  the  Prophet,  he  reacted  to  the  words  spoken 
and  fear  resulted:  that  when  he  beheld  certain  signs  made 
by  the  household  servants,  he  reacted  and  a  physical  state 
came  over  him  which  most  of  us  call  sorrow.  His  child 
had  died  and  his  electrO'Cerebral  power  generated  affect¬ 
ed  him  unpleasantly. 

A  religious  interpreter  of  the  narrative  would  recognize 
all  the  physical  reactions  involved,  but  also  the  effect  upon 
a  person  of  what  his  various  acts  and  the  words  and  acts 
of  others  came  to  signify.  Where  to  the  Materialist  there 
would  be  seen  only  certain  physical  reactions,  the  religious 
interpreter  would  perceive  the  reaction  of  a  real  entity — 
David's  psyche  or  soul'— in  judgment  and  emotion. 

The  writer  once  saw  a  very  remarkable  machine  designed 
for  the  automatic  making  of  twist-drills.  One  by  one  small 
cylinders  dropped  from  a  receptacle  to  a  place  where  a 
cutting  wheel  shaped  the  required  thread  and  then  fell 
completed  into  a  box.  This  machine  was  almost  human — 
as  we  might  say'— yet  it  was  not  even  a  living  creature. 
A  human  intelligence  had  created  it  and  occasionally  human 
intelligence  had  to  give  it  attention.  There  are  even  more 
wonderful  machines  than  this  one,  but  no  one  which  just 
happened  to  be  or  which  operates  quite  independently  of  a 
directing  intelligence.  The  Mechanist  sees  in  Man’s  body 
a  machine— and  it  may  be  regarded  as  such— but  he  also 
thinks  of  the  human  machine  as  creating  thought,  purpose, 
and  the  sense  of  being.  Our  eye  sees  an  object,  reflects 
it  in  an  inverted  position  upon  the  retina,  and  a  sensation 
is  conveyed  by  means  of  the  optic  nerve  to  the  brain 
center;  we  taste,  we  touch,  we  hear,  we  smell,  and  sen¬ 
sations  are  conveyed  to  the  appropriate  centers.  This  is 
all,  so  far,  mechanical.  The  eye  does  what  the  camera 
does,  but  at  the  end  of  the  sensation — at  the  end  of  all 
sensations— there  is  more  than  a  mere  awareness  of  some¬ 
thing  seen,  heard,  etc;  there  is  interpretation.  The  sense  data 
are  acted  upon  by  something  the  senses  did  not  produce. 
The  camera  does  not  care  what  it  is  all  about,  but  we  do. 
The  nervous  system  behaves,  indeed,  but  a  non-material 
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self  passes  judgment  upon  what  the  senses  have  me- 
chanically  done. 

Professor  William  McDougall  in  his  Bodg  and  Mind 
considers  the  case  of  two  differently  worded  telegrams, 
one  of  which  reads  ‘Your  son  is  dead’  and  the  other.  ‘Our 
son  is  dead.’  There  is  the  same  physical  or  mechanical 
stimulus  (certain  words  type-written  upon  a  piece  of  paper 
afford  that  stimulus),  then  a  meaning  is  given  and  there 
follows  very  different  reactions  according  to  whether  the 
word  ‘Your’  or  the  word  ‘Our’  is  printed.  He  says,  page 
269:  “The  reaction  is  neither  a  sum  nor  a  resultant  of  the 
elementary  reactions  proper  to  any  or  all  of  the  sense- 
impressions  received;  it  is  a  total  reaction  of  the  whole  or¬ 
ganism  upon  some  part  only  of  the  whole  field  of  sense- 
impressions.  and  it  bears  no  specific  relation  to  these,  but 
only  to  the  meaning  which  is  suggested  by  them.  or.  rather, 
is  extracted  from  them,  by  an  intellectual  activity  excited 
by  them— it  is  incumbent,  then,  on  those  who  regeu’d  be¬ 
havior  as  mechanically  explicable  to  show  how  these 
factors,  meaning,  value,  and  purpose,  may  be  mechanically 
conceived.”  The  ‘intellectual  activity’  of  which  Professor 
McDougall  speaks  as  operating  upon  sense  data  cannot 
exist  per  se.  but  must  inhere  in  something.  It  must  be 
the  activity  of  something.  That  something— mind— which 
interprets,  knows  itself  as  an  interpreting  agent.  More¬ 
over,  it  is  unthinkable  that  the  intelligent  subject  should 
be  created  by  the  sense  data  which  are  object.  Conscious¬ 
ness  is  the  awareness  of  things  and  of  self,  and  while 
Professor  William  James  conceives  of  self  as  a  succession 
of  bits  of  consciousness,  each  bit  handing  over  to  the  next 
succeeding  bit  its  content,  it  is  easier  by  far  and  more  in 
accord  with  common  sense  to  think  of  the  soul  as  a  super¬ 
physical  entity.  And  many  psychologists  would  probably 
think  of  it  in  this  way  if  they  were  not  fearful  of  seeming 
to  agree  with  religion  and  of  getting  themselves  entangled 
with  dogmas. 

Self-consciousness  is  the  awareness  of  a  spiritual  sub¬ 
ject  and  cannot  be  the  creation  of  matter.  This  state¬ 
ment  is  borne  out  by  Professor  James  Bissett  Pratt  who 
says:  “To  say  that  consciousness  is  a  form  of  matter  is 
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to  use  words  without  meaning”  {Matter  and  Spirit).  And 
as  matter  cannot  produce  anything  but  matter,  it  does  not, 
therefore,  produce  consciousness.  The  inconsistency  of  the 
Materialist  is  clearly  pointed  out  by  Professor  Pratt.  A 
tenet  of  those  of  the  materialistic  way  of  thinking  is 
that  consciousness  is  always  a  result,  never  a  cause,  yet 
(to  quote  Matter  and  Spirit)  the  Natural  Selectionists 
say,  “Those  individuals  and  those  species  whose  re¬ 
actions  were  influenced  by  conscious  factors,  such  as  sen¬ 
sation,  pleasure,  pain,  memory,  judgment,  etc.,  had  an 
advantage  over  their  unconscious  or  less  conscious  rivals 
and  were  enabled  thereby  the  better  to  escape  danger, 
procure  food,  and  rear  their  young — in  other  words,  both 
consciousness  as  a  whole  and  each  of  its  parts,  aspects,  or 
functions  has  been  selected  and  developed  because  of  its 
beneflcial  effect  upon  the  behavior  of  the  organism.” 

That  the  magazine  writer  quoted  in  the  beginning  of  this 
article  may  not  be  thought  to  be  the  solitary  exponent  of 
a  psychology  (!)  destructive  of  spiritual  religion,  it  may 
be  remarked  that  his  opinions  are  very  widely  held.  A 
professor  of  a  certain  Divinity  School  wrote,  not  so  long 
ago  in  the  School’s  publication:  "the  soul-idea  began  away 
back  in  the  dawn  of  human  civilization — ^it  was  of  im¬ 
mense  importance  in  the  religious  and  ecclesiastical  life  of 
the  times,  but  from  the  strictly  scientific  standpoint  it  was 
no  more  than  an  uncritical  postulate  or  a  popular  super¬ 
stition  or  a  theological  dogma — the  first  view  to  be  rejected 
is  the  traditional  conception  of  the  self  as  immaterial  think¬ 
ing  substance  or  an  unchanging  ego  that  lies  behind  or 
beneath  all  its  states*— the  unity  of  the  mind  cannot  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  something  apart  from  and  over  against  its  own 
states  and  experiences.”  {Some  Modern  Conceptions  of 
the  5c/f.*— R.  J.  Hutcheon). 

From  this  writer  we  get  again  Professor  James'  state¬ 
ment  that  "the  passing  thought  is  the  only  thinker.” 
though  the  statement  does  not  suit  Professor  Hutcheon. 
The  idea  of  the  ’soul’  which  began  'away  back  in  the 
dawn  of  civilization’  is  not  unworthy  of  comparison  with 
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this  offering  of  Professor  James.  We  might  as  well  say 
that  "the  morning  stroll  is  the  only  stroller." 

It  is  refreshing  to  turn  to  such  a  work  as  Psychology 
by  Rev.  Michael  Mayer,  S.  J.,  who  teaches  us  that  in  the 
study  of  consciousness  our  chief  instrument  is  conscious¬ 
ness.  This  is  introspective  activity  put  forth  by  a  ‘self’ 
and  by  which  we  recognize  certain  mental  states  as  our 
own.  Without  disparaging  what  has  been  proven  as  true 
in  experimental  studies,  it  may  be  said  that  we  shall  have 
to  come  to  admit  that  the  introspective  method  is  the 
method  of  a  true  psychology,  for  there  is  a  Psyche  as 
subject  studying  itself  as  object. 

To  quote  Mayer;  "We  hold  as  a  fundamental  all- 
important  truth  that  there  exists  one  real  indivisible  agent 
called  Mind,  which  is  something  more  than  the  series  of 
events  known  as  conscious  states."  Again:  "I  am  a  real 
being  subsisting  in  myself*-^ aware  of  myself  as  the  subject 
of  sensations,  feelings,  thoughts,  but  not  anyone  of  them, 
or  all  of  them— if  it  be  an  illusion,  there  is  no  belief,  no 
cognition  that  can  claim  assent— a  mere  sensation  without 
a  subject  is  nowhere  to  be  met  with  as  a  fact."  Continu¬ 
ing  from  the  same  author:  "Our  experience  teaches  us 
that  we  can  form  various  abstract  ideas,  such  as  those  of 
Being,  Unity,  Truth,  Virtue,  and  the  like,  which  are  of 
their  nature  simple  indivisible  acts.  Now,  acts  of  this  sort 
cannot  proceed  from  an  extended  or  composite  substance, 
such  as,  for  instance,  the  brain-."  And  further:  "The 
human  soul  is  the  subject  or  source  of  various  spiritual 
activities;  but  the  subject  or  source  of  spiritual  activities 
must  be  itself  a  spiritual  being;  therefore  the  soul  must  be 
a  spiritual  being.”  Anyone  who  has  been  confused  and 
distressed  by  that  form  of  Biology  which  miscalls  itself 
Psychology  (Psychology  without  a  psyche)  would  do  well 
to  read  the  volume  by  Mayer  from  which  these  short  quo¬ 
tations  have  been  taken. 

Professor  James  Bisset  Pratt,  of  Williams  College,  ends 
his  little  (but  valuable)  book.  Matter  and  Spirit,  with 
the  words,  "I  am  a  child  of  Earth— yes,  that  is  plain,  alas, 
all  too  plain;  but  a  child  of  Starry  Heaven  too."  These 
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are  words  to  keep  in  mind  at  the  end  of  this  paper  which 
has  tried  to  show  that  what  Religion  requires,  as  against 
materialistic  denials,  and  what  agrees  with  right  reason 
and  common  sense,  is  an  understanding  that  man,  who 
stands  over  against  God  in  that  interplay  which  is  Re¬ 
ligion,  is  a  spiritual  being,  selfconscious,  having  a  soul,  a 
mind,  morally  free  and  purposive. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  FLOOD 
By  Dudley  Joseph  Whitney 

More  and  more  Christian  scholars  are  beginning  to  re¬ 
alize  that,  without  a  clear  understanding  of  the  nature  and 
effect  of  the  Flood  that  overwhelmed  the  earth  in  the  time 
of  Noah,  there  can  be  no  understanding  of  the  real  history 
of  the  earth  nor  of  the  Genesis  account  of  creation;  and 
unless  the  Genesis  account  of  creation  can  be  accepted  and 
understood  the  Bible  narrative  and  the  gospel  itself  can 
hardly  be  truly  believed. 

Although  this  fact  is  being  realized  more  than  it  was  a 
few  yecurs  ago,  there  is  still  a  lamentable  lack  of  harmony 
among  theologians  upon  this  question  and  a  lamentable 
lack  of  conviction  as  to  what  the  Flood  was.  The  belief 
has  come  to  us  from  the  latter  half  of  the  preceding  century 
that  the  earth  is  ages  old,  that  the  days  of  creation  were 
geological  ages,  and  that  the  Flood  was  an  event  of  un¬ 
certain  magnitude  of  which  the  geologists  can  find  no  very 
definite  traces.  The  fact  that  the  geologists  in  their  system 
of  evolutionary  geology  give  no  place  to  any  real  Flood 
has  caused  the  theologians  to  avoid  a  study  of  the  subject, 
although  as  defenders  of  the  Scriptures  they  should  face 
the  issue  and  reach  a  firm  and  assured  belief  regarding  it. 

This  is  all  the  more  urgent  since  the  position  that  the 
Flood  rather  than  gradual  action  during  long  ages  formed 
the  rocks  which  contain  the  fossils,  has  been  ably  set  forth 
during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  and  is  being  believed 
by  thousands  of  persons  who  investigate  the  evidence  of¬ 
fered.  One  can  almost  ask  on  this  matter  what  Elijah 
asked  of  Israel  long  ago:  “How  long  limp  ye  between  two 
opinions?"  If  the  ages  are  responsible  for  the  rocks,  well 
and  good;  if  they  were  formed  by  the  Flood  and  in  the 
readjustment  period  following  it,  by  all  means  let  the 
church  decide  so.  As  has  been  pointed  out  in  these  pages 
(Bibliotheca  Sacra,  April,  1933,  p.  220)  until  a  decision  is 
made  upon  what  the  Flood  did  no  decision  can  be  made 
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about  creation,'— and  obviously  if  the  creation  account  is 
uncertain,  most  of  the  following  Scripture  is  of  uncertain 
validity  also. 


What  Was  the  Flood? 

There  is  no  great  difficulty  in  understanding  the  problem 
provided  a  few  simple  facts  are  kept  in  mind. 

A  very  important  question  to  ask  is:  What  was  the 
Flood?  A  freshet  on  the  Chaldean  plains?  Or  was  it  some 
great  earth-devastating  Deluge? 

The  question  is  answered  the  minute  it  is  asked.  The 
Flood  lasted  a  full  year,  but  a  freshet,  no  matter  how  great, 
could  laist  only  for  a  few  weeks  at  the  most;  a  freshet 
would  leave  the  Ark  (or  an  emergency  raft)  out  in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  but  the  Food  left  it  high  up  on  a  mountain 
range.  Any  Flood  that  would  keep  a  large  vessel  floating 
for  months  and  strand  it  on  high  mountains  surely  would 
be  an  earth^evastating  event. 

Again,  the  scholar  should  ask  whether  the  Genesis  ac- 
count  is  sustained  by  history,  or  whether  it  is  an  exagger¬ 
ated  tradition  of  an  early  Semitic  experience.  When  it  is 
found  that  almost  every  race  on  earth  had^ — before  modern 
civilization  and  modern  education  turned  their  interests 
elsewhere'^  traditions  of  a  great  Flood  deeply  imbedded  in 
their  memories,  the  fact  of  a  great  Flood  demands  acknowl¬ 
edgement,  and  the  fact  that  the  evolutionary  geologists 
ignore  the  Flood  certainly  leaves  their  geological  theories 
open  to  the  most  serious  doubt. 

Then  too  the  comparatively  recent  origin  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  nations,  all  coming  from  the  place  that  the  Genesis 
account  of  the  Flood  indicates,  certainly  suggests  the  Flood. 
Whether  one  accepts  Usher’s  chronology  and  hteral-day 
creation  or  an  evolutionary  origin  of  the  earth  and  of  man. 
the  earth  by  the  time  of  the  Flood  would  be  well  populated 
with  men.  A  freshet  under  those  conditions,  or  even  a 
real  Flood  which  was  less  than  earth-wide  in  extent,  would 
still  leave  men  alive  here  and  there  over  all  the  earth:  in 
China,  America.  Australia.  South  Africa.  Britain,  and  there 
would  be  no  one  place  from  which  the  earth  would  be 
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repeopled.  Instead,  the  races  of  men  of  antiquity  and  of 
the  present  all  seem  to  have  come  from  just  the  place  that 
Genesis  gives  as  the  home  of  the  early  descendants  of 
Noah:  Shinar.  or  Sumeria.  or  the  Chaldean  plains.  The 
Semites  had  their  origin  there.  The  Aryans  crossed  that 
district  in  their  distribution  from  India,  through  Persia  and 
into  Europe.  The  Mongolians  had  their  origin  in  Sumeria 
only  a  little  before  2300  B.  C.  (See  Lodge’s  ’’History  of 
Nations”  or  almost  any  reputable  ancient  history  of  recent 
date),  and  since  the  American  Indian  is  primarily  an  ofiF- 
shoot  of  the  Mongolians,  the  American  Indian  must  trace 
back  to  where  Genesis  suggests  and  to  a  time  in  harmony 
with  Genesis. 

Considering  then  these  things:  the  extent  of  the  Flood, 
semi-universal  traditions  of  the  Flood,  and  the  destruction 
of  all  men  over  the  earth  except  as  they  were  saved  in  the 
way  Genesis  states,  the  fact  of  the  Flood  must  first  be  ac¬ 
cepted.  then  its  earth-devastating  character. 

The  Effect  of  the  Flood 

The  importance  of  the  Flood  in  geology  now  becomes  ap¬ 
parent.  It  is  absolutely  unthinkable  that  the  Flood  could 
do  what  has  been  indicated  and  leave  the  earth  with  only 
trivial  traces  of  the  event:  to  leave,  for  example,  the  moun¬ 
tains  and  plains  approximately  cis  they  were  before  and 
with  only  the  ’’drift”,  as  a  sign  of  what  it  did— and  that 
drift  attributed  by  geologists  to  something  else  than  the 
Flood!  {Bibliotheca  Sacra,  April.  1933.  p.  227).  Several 
conditions  exist  of  the  utmost  significance  in  connection  with 
this  part  of  the  problem. 

First  is  the  matter  of  the  covering  of  the  earth 
with  water.  If.  for  example,  the  ’’drift”  euid  that  alone 
had  been  deposited  by  the  Flood,  this  would  necessi¬ 
tate  some  way  that  the  water  could  rise  up  and  cover  the 
mountains,  some  of  which  reach  five  miles  above  sea  level. 
We  will  admit  that  an  omnipotent  Deity  could  cause  water 
to  rise  this  high:  He  could  create  the  water  to  do  so  and 
have  the  water  vanish  on  the  completion  of  the  Flood! 
Certainly  that  would  be  an  astounding  miracle;  certainly 
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the  thought  of  that  kind  of  a  Flood  tends  to  discredit  the 
thought  of  the  Flood;  certainly  therefore  the  doctrine  that 
the  earth  had  its  present  physical  geography  before  the 
Flood  makes  people  reject  belief  in  the  Flood.  Consequent^ 
ly  the  position  that  the  earth  was  approximately  the  same 
before  the  Flood  as  now  discredits  Genesis  and  the  Flood 
account.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  the  evolutionary 
geologists  in  their  belief  that  the  fossils  were  formed  during 
long  ages  allow  no  sign  of  the  Flood.  The  only  geological 
position  that  a  man  can  take  who  accepts  the  Genesis  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Flood  is  therefore  that  the  rocks  and  the  fossils 
in  them  came  from  the  Flood.  Anything  else  reduces  the 
Flood  to  a  minor  local  disturbance  altogether  inconsistent 
with  the  Genesis  account,  and  I  wish  that  the  theologians 
who  try  to  hold  to  evolutionary  geology  and  Genesis  at  the 
same  time  would  wake  up  to  that  fact. 

The  Uplift  of  Mountains 

The  second  important  point  to  consider  in  connection 
with  the  problem  of  covering  the  earth  with  water  is  the 
uplift  of  the  mountains.  All  mountains  except  those  of 
volcanic  origin  are  composed  of  material  that  was  once,  not 
simply  covered  by  water,  but  deposited  in  water;  the  rocks 
are  sedimentary  rocks.  Frequently  those  rocks  contain 
remains  of  sea  creatures  in  abundance.  These  remains  are 
not  lying  on  the  rocks,  but  are  part  of  the  rocks,  they  were 
buried  in  the  sediment  at  the  time  the  sediment  was  de¬ 
posited.  Yet  now  this  rock  is  a  mountain  top.  Ask  the 
simple  question:  Did  the  ocean  rise  up  to  form  those 
rocks  on  the  mountain?  Or  was  that  material  laid  down  in 
water  and  then  uplifted  to  make  the  mountain? 

Of  course  the  material  was  deposited  in  water  and  then 
uplifted  to  become  a  mountain.  The  problem  of  the  Flood 
is  not,  therefore,  to  cover  existing  mountains  with  water, 
but  to  lay  level  the  antediluvian  earth  and  to  rebuild  the 
face  of  the  earth  by  uplifting  existing  mountains.  The 
water  on  earth  is  sufficient  for  this;  what  is  necessary  is 
to  sweep  away  the  face  of  the  antediluvian  earth,  to  **ut- 
terly  destroy  everything  that  hath  breath"  save  what  was 
preserved  in  the  Ark,  and  then  to  remake  the  earth. 
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Now,  therefore,  see  what  testimony  geology  offers  on 
this  matter.  The  geologists  agree  that  nearly  all  of  the 
highest  mountain  masses  are  of  recent  uplift.  They  find 
in  at  least  some  of  the  rocks  composing  them  very  recent 
types  of  plants  and  animals  as  they  calculate  time:  and  the 
only  way  they  can  account  for  this  condition  is  to  believe 
that  these  rocks  were  formed  in  water  and  later  uplifted 
into  mountains.  Men  who  try  to  fit  Genesis  to  geology 
should  appreciate  this  fact:  the  highest  mountains  were 
formed  not  long  ago  from  material  which  was  recently  de¬ 
posited  in  water  or  under  water.  The  geologists  therefore 
have  their  problem  of  covering  with  water  the  material  that 
composes  the  mountains,  and  covering  it  not  long  ago. 

Now,  we  may  ask.  When  was  this  uplift?  The  traditions 
of  the  Flood  that  we  have  just  noted  provide  the  most 
reasonable  answer  possible  to  this  question.  Some  terrible 
catastrophe  overwhelmed  the  earth  and  destroyed  all  man¬ 
kind  except  the  few  from  Shinar  by  whom  the  earth  was 
repopulated  a  few  thousand  years  ago.  The  only  reason¬ 
able  conclusion  which  can  possibly  be  reached  is  that  the 
mountains  were  uplifted  following  this  catastrophe,  and 
also  that  the  material  (much  of  it  at  least)  was  deposited 
in  the  earth-ruin  of  the  catastrophe. 

If  there  is  a  serious  flaw  in  this  answer,  where  is  it? 
Was  there  a  great  Flood  not  long  ago?  There  was.  Did 
it  virtually  destroy  the  face  of  the  earth?  It  did.  Were 
the  mountains  formed  recently?  They  were,  by  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  geologists.  Why  not.  then,  believe  that  much 
of  the  material  composing  the  mountains  was  formed  in  the 
Flpod?  In  other  words,  we  have  a  great  Flood,  a  recent 
Flood,  a  Flood  that  destroyed  all  men  except  Noah  and  his 
family,  and  therefore  must  have  destroyed  virtually  all 
terrestrial  life.  Many  of  the  creatures  destroyed  certainly 
ought  to  be  buried  in  the  ruins  of  the  old  earth,  and  in 
the  uplift  of  the  ruins  into  mountains.  Their  remains  would 
be  fossils.  Nothing  is  more  natural. 

Obstacles  to  the  Evolution  of  Mountains 

In  comparison  with  the  difficulties  of  mountain  building 
and  fossil  forming  by  Flood  geology,  the  difficulties  which 
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the  evolutionary  geologists  have  to  meet  are  as  mountains 
to  mole  hills.  Both  evolutionary  geology  and  Flood 
geology  demand  the  uplift  of  the  mountain  ranges.  Flood 
geology  assumes  their  rapid  uplift;  although  several  dec¬ 
ades  or  even  several  centuries  may  have  passed  before  they 
took  their  approximate  present  form.  In  fact,  small 
disturbances  on  the  face  of  the  earth  are  still  occurring. 
However,  a  quick  uplift  is  reasonable  after  a  quick  devasta¬ 
tion  of  the  face  of  the  earth  — >  quick  ruin,  quick  recon¬ 
struction.  Flood  geology  in  this  respect  is  reasonable. 

If  the  evolutionary  geologists  also  want  quick  uplift  to 
correspond  with  the  recent  making  of  the  highest  mountains, 
well  and  good;  except  that  they  assume  the  gradual  wear¬ 
ing  away  of  mountains  by  present  processes,  and  to  ask  for 
a  gradual  destruction  of  mountains,  and  then  quick  making 
of  mountains  seems  unreasonable.  Evolutionary  geologists 
under  any  circumstances  can  have  no  valid  criticism  of 
the  Flood-geology  position  that  the  mountains  are  a  recent 
and  comparatively  quick  uplift  and  that  this  uplift  followed 
the  Floc^. 

In  other  ways  mountain  making  to  fit  evolutionary  geology 
is  difficult  and  even  miraculous  beyond  all  reason.  Flood 
geology  calls  for  only  uplift  of  parts  of  the  crust  of  the 
earth,  with,  of  course,  much  distortion  of  the  rocks  as  a 
necessary  consequence.  Evolutionary  geology  goes  far  be¬ 
yond  this  and  demands  not  only  upkft  but  in  many  in¬ 
stances  a  gradual  shoving  sideways  of  great  mountain 
masses  for  scores  of  miles.  Further  in  these  assumed  cases 
of  side  shoving,  termed  "overthrusts",  masses  of  material 
are  assumed  to  have  been  lifted  far  above  the  present  moun¬ 
tain  tops  and  then  to  have  been  worn  completely  away! 
There  is  therefore  immeasurably  more  uplifting  in  evolu¬ 
tionary  geology  than  in  Flood  geology,  and  great  side 
thrusts  also. 

Now  an  unpardonable  feature  of  this  theory  for  pro¬ 
fessional  scientists  is  that  there  is  no  method  whatever 
by  which  such  overthrusting  could  occur^save  for  a  trivial 
extent^and  no  proof  whatever  that  it  has  occurred!  When 
the  theory  of  evolutionary  geology  was  worked  out  the 
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earth  was  assumed  to  be  liquid  hot  in  the  interior.  2Uid 
gradually  cooling  and  shrinking.  This  shrinking  w£is  be- 
lieved  to  cause  ‘wrinkles’  in  the  crust  of  the  earth,  which 
‘wrinkles’  were  mountain  ranges.  The  theory  was  very 
plausible,  only  the  earth  is  not  molten  inside,  but  more 
rigid  than  a  ball  of  steel,  and  it  is  not  cooling  to  any  notice' 
able  degree  nor  shrinking.  Much  less  is  it  shrinking 
enough  to  cause  “overthrusts”  many  miles  in  extent.  (See 
Grabau’s  “Textbook  on  Geology,”  or  Chamerlain  and 
Salisbury’s  works,  or  almost  any  comprehensive  work  on 
geology.  Or  look  up  the  question  in  Price’s  New  Geology 
and  his  other  works  and  check  up  his  statements  in  the 
books  he  cites  whenever  the  evolutionists  try  to  deny  his 
case.) 

Chief  Mountain  in  Montana  provides  an  admirable 
illustration  of  the  folly  of  the  “overthrust”  theory.  The 
mountain  proper  rests  smoothly  and  without  sign  of  disturb> 
ance,  but  just  as  if  the  material  were  laid  down  that  way. 
upon  sedimentary  rock  supposedly  millions  of  years  younger. 
lliis  is  like  building  the  roof  of  a  house  before  the  founda' 
tion.  In  order  to  save  the  ages  theory  in  geology,  the 
geologists  have  to  assume  that  the  top  was  uplifted  and 
shoved  sideways  about  thirteen  miles  on  its  present  base, 
all  without  disturbing  either  base  or  top.  and  this  on  an 
earth  which  was  neither  cooling  nor  shrinking  nor  doing 
anything  that  would  give  side-shoving!  A  thing  like  this 
is  about  a  million  times  as  miraculous  as  the  simple  uplift- 
ing  that  Deluge  geology  calls  for.  How  long  then  will 
Christian  scholars  cling  to  evolutionary  geology  which  is 
inconsistent  with  the  Scriptures,  with  human  history,  and 
with  true  science,  and  reject  Flood  geology  because  it  is 
not  standard  college  teaching? 

Signs  of  the  Flood 

The  sedimentary  rocks  themselves  certainly  show  signs 
enough  of  an  event  like  the  Genesis  Flood.  Coal  is  now 
acknowledged  by  the  leading  geologists  to  have  often  been 
formed  by  vegetation  being  washed  into  place  and  then 
covered  by  water;  in  other  words,  violent  action  such  as  the 
Flood  might  do.  and  nothing  else  but  a  Flood,  caused 
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our  coal  beds.  If  the  geologists  want  a  separate  Flood 
for  each  coal  bed  in  a  series  instead  of  only  one  Flood  for 
the  series,  they  apparently  are  less  reasonable  than  the 
Flood  geologists. 

Fish  fossils  in  abundance  demand  a  Flood.  Also  the 
animals,  and  possibly  plants,  from  which  our  petroleum 
deposits  were  formed  must  have  been  buried  with  great 
violence.  This  calls  for  either  one  great  Flood  or  many 
Floods.  In  spite  of  these  things,  the  evolutionary  geologists, 
although  the  nature  of  many  rocks  calls  for  Floods,  or  very 
violent  action  of  water  upon  the  earth,  usually  glide  over 
this  feature  of  geology  with  little  notice  because  if  they 
tried  to  combine  much  Flood  action  with  their  geological 
theories,  evolutionary  geology  would  collapse.  The  simple 
facts  of  the  matter  are  that  almost  everywhere  the  sedi¬ 
mentary  rocks  show  signs  of  having  been  laid  down  quick¬ 
ly,  just  as  the  Flood  of  Genesis  would  lay  them  down. 

Allowing  this,  one  great  question  remains  in  deciding 
upon  the  time  of  formation  of  the  different  strata  of  rocks. 
This  question  is,  whether  all  the  stratified  rocks,  excepting 
of  course  the  "recent,"  were  laid  down  during  the  Flood 
and  in  the  readjustment  period  after  it,  or  whether  only 
part  of  them  were  deposited  then  and  the  others  earlier. 
The  geologists  have  labeled  the  rocks  according  to  the 
fossils  they  contain  as  belonging  to  different  eras  and  ages 
and  periods  and  epochs.  Is  this  all  a  mistake?  Were  there 
no  such  eras,  ages,  periods  and  epochs?  Instead  did  all 
these  plant  and  animal  remains  come  from  the  ruins  of  the 
antediluvian  earth?  We  who  have  studied  and  approved 
Flood  geology  assert  that  they  did.  Here  is  the  reason: 

If  a  geologist  allows  that  any  appreciable  amount  of 
sedimentary  rock  was  laid  down  by  the  Flood  he  has  no 
reasonable  stopping  place  short  of  believing  that  it  was  all 
thus  laid  down.  The  evolutionary  geologist  on  the  other 
hand  finds  the  testimony  of  position  directly  against  him 
when  he  tries  to  figure  one  kind  of  strata  earlier  than 
another.  Some  of  the  so-called  oldest  formations  look  com¬ 
paratively  new,  not  hundreds  of  millions  of  years  old.  In 
more  than  a  few  instances  they  are  above,  not  under,  for¬ 
mations  that  would  have  to  be  much  younger  if  the  ages 
deally  occurred. 
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Sometimes,  and  not  infrequently,  comparatively  recent 
formations  (so-called)  form  the  base  of  great  mountains, 
or  at  least  are  near  the  base,  and  the  so-called  older  for¬ 
mations  rest  above  them.  Under  such  conditions  it  is 
folly  to  say  that  the  upper  rocks  were  older  than  the  rocks 
upon  which  they  rest,  but  if  they  are  not  older,  all  must 
have  been  formed  in  the  one  great  period — ^that  of  the 
Flood  which  Genesis  describes  and  which  is  remembered 
in  the  traditions  of  almost  all  mankind. 

The  evidence  of  all  this  is  open  and  plain  for  any  one 
who  will  look  it  up.  This  is  no  hidden  lore,  too  deep  and 
mystic  for  all  but  the  most  learned  men.  Textbooks  which 
are  studied  by  students  in  schools  and  colleges  tell  of  these 
matters;  articles  in  popular  science  magazines  tell  of  them. 
There  is  no  reason  for  the  theologian  to  decide  that  an 
understanding  of  the  subject  is  beyond  him.  Certainly  the 
time  seems  to  have  come  and  to  have  been  overpast  for 
leaders  in  Christian  thought  to  decide  upon  the  evidence 
which  geology  offers  about  the  history  of  the  earth  and  the 
truth  of  Genesis. 

The  matter  is  exceedingly  important.  Belief  in  evolution 
has  swept  away  the  faith  of  hundreds  of  thousands,  or 
even  millions,  and  has  demoralized  organized  Christian 
faith.  If  the  earth  is  ages  old  and  experienced  an  evolu¬ 
tionary  history,  evolution  seems  to  have  much  ground  for 
belief,  and  at  all  events  Genesis  can  be  reconciled  with  such 
history  only  by  doing  violence  to  reason.  If  on  the  other 
hand  the  rocks  and  the  fossils  therein  came,  not  through 
ages,  but  by  the  Flood,  evolution  goes  into  complete  and 
absolute  collapse  and  the  Genesis  account  is  sustained  as 
fully  by  geology  as  could  in  any  possible  way  be  demanded. 
If  then  the  common  belief  in  the  geological  ‘‘ages’*  is  con¬ 
trary  to  the  Scriptures,  but  if  the  very  apparent  scientific 
evidence  is  for  Flood  geology  and  for  the  Scriptures,  it 
certainly  behooves  the  Christian  scholar  to  recognize  the 
fact  and  to  proclaim  it. 

That  Flood  geology  is  sustained  by  the  evidence  is  plain 
from  these  apparent  facts,  and  from  many  others  which 
can  readily  be  presented  when  space  is  available:  ( 1 ) 
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There  was  a  great  Flood  not  long  ago  which  certainly 
must  have  altered  the  whole  face  of  the  ground  and  moved 
an  immense  amount  of  sediment  and  buried  millions  of 
plants  and  animals.  (2)  This  Flood  destroyed  all  men 
except  those  who  were  saved  in  the  Ark  and  from  whom 
the  earth  was  repeopled.  This  was  only  a  few  thousand 
years  ago.  (3)  Since  the  mountains  were  uplifted  recent¬ 
ly,  the  obvious  conclusion  is  that  they  were  uplifted  after 
this  Flood;  and  (4)  the  material  composing  those  moun¬ 
tains  must  have  been  composed  of  the  ruins  of  the  antedi¬ 
luvian  earth.  This  is  particularly  true  since  (5)  the  rocks 
and  fossils  therein  show  that  they  were  formed  quickly 
and  with  violent  action  of  water;  and  (6)  no  kind  of  rock, 
save  of  course  the  recent,  shows  signs  of  being  older  than 
another  kind,  but  the  variation  in  order  of  position  proves 
that  they  were  surely  not  laid  down  in  different  periods. 
Therefore  they  must  have  been  formed  in  one  period:  the 
period  of  the  Flood.  The  evidences  for  these  things  can¬ 
not  be  denied;  reason  seems  to  sustain  the  conclusions 
drawn  from  the  evidences  and  to  prevent  any  other  con¬ 
clusions. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL  NOTES 


THEOLOGICAL  MORPHOLOGY 
By  Lester  Reddin 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

1  once  heard  one  of  our  prominent  American  theological 
educators  introduced  to  an  audience  as  one  who  for  more 
than  thirty  years  had  "helped  to  reshape  theological 
thought."  Reshape,  eh?  The  dictionary  says  it  means. 
To  shape  again.  Certainly  we  all  should  be  interested  in 
the  process  of  reshaping  theological  thought,  in  so  far  as 
theological  thought  may  be  found  to  be  out  of  shape. 
And  it  must  be  admitted  that  much  of  the  theological 
thinking  of  our  day  is  Thohu  wa-bhohu.  But.  strange  to 
say.  their  "name  is  Legion"  who  seem  perfectly  satisfied 
with  this  theological  pot  pourri.  Indeed,  they  rather  seem 
to  enjoy  these  "Babel  sounds".  They  think  that  where 
the  spirit  of  confusion  is,  there  is  liberty.  "Oh.  how  our 
hearts  beat  high  with  joy.  Whene’er  we  hear  that  glorious 
word."  LIBERTY.  So  has  it  too  often  been  with  Prot- 
estants.  But  Protestants,  as  well  as  other  people,  should 
constantly  be  on  their  guard,  lest— woe  worth  the  day! — 
they  should  "pay  too  much  for  the  whistle." 

My  revered  teacher  in  Theology,  the  lamented  Elias 
Henry  Johnson,  who  knew  how  to  say  wise  things,  and 
said  them,  has  said  in  a  certain  place*. 

Protestants  have  often  been  mistaken  in  so  jealously 
guarding  “the  right  of  private  judgment”  as  to  overlook 
the  importance  of  right  judgment. 

We  still  find,  in  certain  quarters,  outcroppings  of  that 
ethical  rationalism  which  is  vulgarly  embodied  in  the  say- 
ing  that,  if  a  man  does  right,  it  matters  not  what  he  be¬ 
lieves.  Why  not  say  that,  so  long  as  a  man  has  a  healthy 
body,  it  matters  not  what  disease  he  may  have?  Years 
ago  I  knew  a  very  unlettered  woman  who  lived  in  a  re¬ 
mote  rural  community.  Whenever  her  neighbors  and  ac- 

*The  Holy  Spirit  Then  and  Now.  p.  200. 
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quaintances  would  meet  her,  and  courteously  inquire  con* 
cerning  the  state  of  her  health,  her  uniform  answer  was, 

I  am  well,  all  but  my  hurtin’s. 

One  having  chronic  "hurtin’s"  is  certainly  not  a  well 
person.  Nor  may  we  reasonably  expect  to  find  a  high 
grade  of  living  on  the  part  of  a  man  whose  thinking  is 
awry.  Surely  the  wise  man  of  long  ago  was  right  when 
he  said. 

As  he  thinketh  in  his  heart  so  is  he. 

A  wise  man  of  our  own  day.  Dean  William  Ralph 
Inge  of  London,  has  expressed  the  same  idea  in  these 
words: 

Character  is  consolidated  thought. 

And  another  wise  man  of  these  latter,  days  has  most 
felicitously  said.* 

We  cannot  continue  Christians  without  holding  to  views 
which  make  us  Christian. 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  orthomorphic  thinking.  Free- 
dom  of  thought  should  not  be  constructed  as  license  to 
looseness  of  thought,  any  more  than  moral  freedom  is  to 
be  construed  as  license  to  looseness  of  morals.  The  late 
President  E.  Y.  Mullins  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Theo' 
logical  Seminary,  Louisville,  Ky.,  in  a  paper  on  The  Theo¬ 
logical  Trend,  read  before  the  Baptist  World  Congress 
sitting  in  London,  Friday,  July  14,  1905,  said. 

Theology  is  the  thought  side  of  religion,  and  religion 
is  the  fact  side  of  theology. 

It  is  this  vital  and  inseparable  connection  of  theology 
with  religion,  the  deepest  and  widest  interest  of  the  heart 
of  man,  that  crowns  her  “Queen  of  the  sciences”.  On  the 
basis  of  this  apothegm  from  the  pen  of  President  Mullins 
we  may  say  that  nowhere  is  straight  thinking  more  im* 
perative  than  in  the  realm  of  theological  thought.  Fried' 
rich  Nietzsche  was  entirely  wrong  when  he  said  that 
Christianity  “utters  a  curse  upon  all  intellect”;  for  the 
intellect,  first  among  the  powers  of  the  soul,  must  lay  its 

*E.  H.  Johnson,  Christian  Agnosticism,  p.  6. 
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contribution  on  the  altar  of  sacrifice  to  him  who  propound- 
ed  the  question  of  perennial  moment. 

What  think  ye  of  the  Christ? 

The  Master  paid  due  attention  to  the  importance  of 
doctrines,  that  is,  "inculcated  beliefs",  in  the  religious  life 
of  men. 

And  coming  forth  he  saw  a  great  multitude,  and  had 
compassion  on  them,  because  they  were  as  sheep  having  no 
shepherd;  and  he  began  to  teach  them  many  things.* 

And  coming  forth  he  saw  a  great  multitude,  and  had 
compassion  on  them,  because  they  were  as  sheep  having 
no  shepherd:  and  he  began  to  teach  them  many  things.* 

The  vivid  metaphor  here  employed  obviously  has  re¬ 
ference  to  the  people’s  destitution  of  proper  religious  in¬ 
struction,  a  condition  which  the  Great  Teacher  himself 
sought  to  rectify  in  part  by  beginning  "to  teach  them 
many  things."  The  "precepts  of  men",  legitimate  enough 
in  certain  relationships  between  man  and  man,  are  on  too 
low  level  for  religious  doctrines.  Therefore  he  scathingly 
rebuked  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  who  were  nullifying 
the  commandment  of  God  by  "teaching  as  doctrines  pre¬ 
cepts  of  men." 

Jesus  laid  it  heavily  upon  the  hearts  of  his  hearers  that 
their  righteousness  must  exceed  that  of  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees.f  He  requires  that  righteousness  which  consists 
not  in  external  observances  alone,  but  in  the  response  of 
the  whole  personality  of  man  to  God.  But,  in  order  that 
the  disciples  might  maintain  that  high  order  of  righteous¬ 
ness  of  life,  it  was  necessary  that  their  doctrinal  equili¬ 
brium  be  safe  guarded.  Hence  his  admonitions: 

Beware  of  false  prophets.^ 

Beware  of  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees.f 

Take  heed  that  no  one  lead  you  astray.  § 

*Afk.  6:34. 
fMt.  5:20. 
pit.  7:15. 

%m.  16:6,  Mk.  8:15,  Lk.  12:1. 

§Mt.  24:4,  Mk.  13:5,  Lk.  21:8. 
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I. 

Sometime  ago  1  was  in  conversation  with  one  of  the 
most  advanced  thinkers  in  all  the  range  of  my  personal 
acquaintance.  He  was  speaking,  rather  boastfully,  of  the 
liberty  which  he  claimed  for  himself  as  a  free  lance  in 
the  field  of  theological  thought.  And  let  me  freely  say, 
inter  nos,  great  was  the  latitude  which  he  outlined  for 
himself.  Indeed,  if  I  believed  as  he  says  he  believes,  I 
would  feel  as  little  at  home  and  as  ill  at  ease  in  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  a  Christian  church  as  a  Democrat  at  a  Repub¬ 
lican  rally.  Furthermore,  my  sense  of  manly  honor  and 
of  the  fitness  of  things  would  lead  me  to  "fold  my  tent 
like  the  Arabs,  and  as  silently  steal  away."  But  finally 
he  added. 

Of  course,  I  hold  to  certain  fundamentals. 

Ah,  that  is  the  point,  holding  to  certain  fundamentals. 
So  do  we  all.  Whether  we  will  it  or  not,  we  are  all  funda¬ 
mentalists  (lower  case,  if  you  please).  It  has  been  said 
that  "a  mind  that  harbors  no  prejudice  is  only  an  empty 
mind",  and  the  epistemologists  tell  us  that  "into  an  empty 
mind  no  new  thought  can  be  introduced."  It  is  not  my 
purpose  to  give  here  a  treatise  on  the  processes  of  intellec¬ 
tion,  nor  am  I  partial  to  that  ugly  word,  "prejudice".  I 
do  not  choose  to  use  that  sort  of  language.  I  would  pre¬ 
fer  to  substitute  the  term,  "antecedent  ideas".  But  it  is 
a  fact  well-known,  even  to  the  layman  in  psychology, 
that  all  thinking  men  find  themselves  in  possession  of  cer¬ 
tain  ideas,  basic  in  their  respective  spheres  of  specialized 
thought-activity,  which  they  can  neither  prove  nor  afford 
to  surrender.  This  is  true  of  those  who  stand  on  the  very 
frontier  of  scientific  investigation  no  less  than  of  the  rest 
of  us.  Take  for  example,  the  science  of  mathematics, 
which  is  the  most  nearly  accurate  of  all  the  sciences,  that 
is,  the  mathematician  gets  nearer  to  ultimate  facts  than  do 
his  fellows  in  the  departments  of  chemistry,  biology, 
geology,  etc.  But  he,  too,  is  a  fundamentalist,  that  is. 
there  are  "certain  fundamentals" — a  series  of  axioms, 
postulates,  and  hypotheses  —  to  which  the  mathematician 
must  hold,  if  he  is  to  do  any  constructive  thinking,  if  he 
is  to  arrive  at  any  demonstrable  fact. 
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II. 

The  necessary  prius  of  Christian  Theology  is  the  trust¬ 
worthiness  of  our  Four  Gospels.  On  any  other  hypothesis 
Christian  Theology  is  merely  moonshine,  that  is,  "a  show 
without  substance  or  reality'*,  the  Christian  theologian  be¬ 
comes  as  one  "beating  the  air",  and  Christianity  itself 
must  be  relegated  to  a  place  among  the  many  human  at¬ 
tempts  to  find  God. 

There  may  be  a  natural  theology,  that  is,  theology 
deduced  from  the  study  of  nature;  apart  from  supernatural 
revelation.  Indeed,  the  possibility  of  such  a  theology  is 
hinted  at  in  the  Scriptures.  Two  well  known  passages, 
one  from  the  Old  Testament  and  one  from  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  will  suffice  here: 

The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God, 

And  the  firmament  showeth  his  handiwork,  etc.* 

For  since  the  creation  of  the  world,  his  invisible  things 
are  clearly  seen,  being  perceived  by  things  that  are  made, 
even  his  eternal  power  and  divinity .f 

The  Deists  made  great  account  of  natural  theology, 
believing  that  it  superseded  the  necessity  of  a  supernatu¬ 
ral  revelation.  In  former  days  Christian  Theology  util¬ 
ized  certain  of  the  discoveries  of  natural  theology,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  standard  theistic  arguments.  But  however 
legitimate  natural  theology  may  be,  it  bears  none  of  the 
earmarks  of  distinctively  Christian  Theology.  It  knows 
nothing  of  the  Son  who  has  manifested  the  Father’s 
name  to  men.  and  given  to  them  the  Father’s  words.:}: 
who  "came  not  to  be  ministered  to  .but  to  minister,  and  to 
give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many’’^;  nothing  of  the  "joy 
in  heaven  over  one  sinner  that  repents  §;  nothing  of  the 
"peace  on  earth,  good  will  toward  men’’*  of  which  every 
one  loves  to  sing,  and  but  few  put  into  practice. 


*Ps.  19:lff. 
fRom.  1:20. 
jtJn.  17:6,  8. 
fMt.  20:28. 
§Lk.  15:7. 
•Lk.  2:14. 
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The  dependence  of  Christian  Theology  upon  the  sub¬ 
stantial  correctness  of  our  Gospel  records  is  a  fact  clearly 
enough  perceived  by  the  enemies  of  Christianity.  Hence 
the  persistent  assaults  that  are  made  by  foes  without  and 
foes  within  upon  the  credibility  of  the  Gospel  records. 

Do  you  ask  me  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  our  foun¬ 
dation  principle,  the  trustworthiness  of  the  Gospels?  Why 
should  you  make  such  a  demand?  Are  you  "toting  fair" 
with  the  theologian  when  you  make  this  demand?  You 
do  not  ask  the  mathematician  to  prove  that  the  whole 
is  equal  to  the  sum  of  all  its  parts,  that  if  equals  be  add¬ 
ed  to  equals,  the  sums  are  equal,  that  through  a  given 
point  only  one  line  can  be  drawn  parallel  to  a  given  line. 
You  would  not  think  of  asking  the  philosopher  to  prove 
that  every  event  has  a  cause.  Nor  would  ask  the  ethicist 
to  prove  that  there  is  an  intrinsic  difference  between 
right  and  wrong,  that  whatever  in  any  circumstances  is 
the  right  thing  to  do  it  is  duty  to  do,  and  whatever  is 
wrong  ought  never  to  be  done.  Then  why  "short-change” 
the  theologian? 

The  truth  or  falsity  of  any  alleged  historical  fact,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  more  remote  past,  must  be  judged  by  the 
law  of  the  greater  or  the  less  degree  of  probability.  For 
example,  we  have  always  been  taught,  and  always  as¬ 
sumed  the  correctness  of  the  teaching,  that  Christopher 
Columbus,  under  the  patronage  of  King  Ferdinand  and 
Queen  Isabella  of  Spain,  commanded  a  fleet  that  sailed 
from  Palos  De  La  Frontera,  Spain,  on  August  3,  1492, 
and  after  many  weeks  of  weary  travel  discovered  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  Everyone  believes  this,  but  no 
one  can  prove  it.  Yea,  we  must  confess  that  we  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  accept  this  alleged  historical  fact^if  we  accept 
it  at  all^on  faith.  The  historian  who  would  undertake 
to  demonstrate  with  mathematical  precision  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  this  tenet  of  our  historical  creed  would  soon  find 
himself  confronted  with  no  less  formidable  task  than 
that  of  the  theologian  or  the  Biblicist  who  would  under¬ 
take  to  demonstrate  to  one  of  sceptical  mind  the  trust¬ 
worthiness  of  the  Four  Gospels. 
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There  is  an  ancient  tradition  at  Crozer  that  the  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Theology  once  said  to  the  Professor  of  Church 
History, 

I  would  not  mind  teaching  Church  History,  if  I  were 
allowed  to  teach  it  as  it  ought  to  have  happened. 

Doubtless  the  study  of  history  would  be  interesting  to 
all  of  us.  if  we  could  find  recorded  therein  just  the  things 
that  we  think  ought  to  have  happened.  It  is  much  easier 
for  any  one  of  us  to  say  just  how  it  ought  to  have  hap¬ 
pened  than  it  is  for  even  the  wisest  of  us  to  determine 
precisely  how  it  did  happen.  It  is  no  difficult  task  for 
one  endowed  with  the  critical  instinct  and  equipped  with 
the  instruments  for  historical  criticism  to  shake  complete¬ 
ly  our  faith  in  the  historicity  of  any  event  that  did  not 
happen  as  we  think  it  ought  to  have  happened.  How 
conclusively  has  Archbishop  Whately  proved,  to  all  who 
have  “the  will  to  believe”  such  argument,  the  mythical 
character  of  that  yarn  about  Napoleon  Bonaparte.* 

Taking  the  story  of  the  illustrious  Corsican,  which  he  says, 
“carries  an  air  of  fiction  and  romance  on  the  very  face 
of  it,“  and  is  “calculated  to  strike  the  imagination  of  the 
vulgar,  and  to  remind  the  sober-thinking  few  of  the  Arab¬ 
ian  Nights,”  and  subjecting  it  to  the  rigor  of  David 
Hume’s  canons  of  historical  criticism.  His  Grace  is  led 
“to  demand  of  the  wary  academic  a  suspension  of  judg¬ 
ment  as  to  the  life  and  adventures  of  Napoleon  Buona¬ 
parte.”  At  the  white  heat  of  his  argument  he  exclaims. 

What,  then,  are  we  to  believe?  If  we  are  disposed  to 
credit  all  that  is  told  us,  we  must  believe  in  the  existence 
not  only  of  one,  but  of  two  or  three  Buonapartes;  if  we 
admit  nothing  but  what  is  well  authenticated,  we  shall  be 
compelled  to  doubt  of  the  existence  of  any. 

It  appears,  then,  that  those  on  whose  testimony  the  ex¬ 
istence  and  actions  of  Buonaparte  are  generally  believed, 
fail  in  ALL  the  most  essential  points  on  which  the  credi¬ 
bility  of  witnesses  depends, — ^first  we  have  no  assurance  that 


*See  his  Historic  Doubts  Relative  to  Napoleon  Buonaparte. 
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they  have  access  to  correct  information;  secondly,  they  have 
an  apparent  interest  in  propagating  falsehood;  and,  thirdly, 
they  palpably  contradict  each  other  in  the  most  important 
points. 

Again  he  says. 

But  what  shall  we  say  to  the  testimony  of  those  many 
respectable  persons  who  went  to  Plymouth,  on  purpose, 
and  saw  Buonaparte  with  their  own  eyes — ^must  they  not 
trust  their  own  senses?  I  would  would  not  disparage  either 
the  eyesight  or  the  veracity  of  these  gentleman.  I  am 
ready  to  allow  that  they  went  to  Plymouth  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  seeing  Buonaparte;  nay,  more,  that  they  actually 
rowed  out  into  the  harbor  in  a  boat,  and  came  alongside  of 
a  man-of-war,  on  whose, deck  they  saw  a  man  in  a  cocked 
hat,  who,  they  were  told,  was  Buonaparte.  This  is  the  ut¬ 
most  point  to  which  their  testimony  goes;  how  they  ascer¬ 
tained  that  this  man  in  the  cocked  hat  had  gone  through 
all  the  marvelous  and  romantic  adventures  with  which  we 
have  so  long  been  amused,  we  are  not  told.  Did  they  per¬ 
ceive  in  his  physiognomy  his  true  name  and  authentic  his¬ 
tory?  Truly  this  evidence  is  such  as  country  people  give 
one  for  a  story  of  apparitions.  If  you  discover  any  signs 
of  incredulity,  they  triumphantly  show  the  very  house 
which  the  ghost  haunted,  the  identical  comer  where  it 
used  to  vanish,  and  perhaps  even  the  tombstone  of  the 
person  whose  death  it  foretold. 

And  again. 

Certain  it  is,  that  when  men  are  indulging  their  incli¬ 
nation  for  the  marvelous,  they  always  show  a  strong  pro¬ 
pensity  to  accumulate  upon  one  individual  (real  or  im¬ 
aginary)  the  exploits  of  many;  besides  multiplying  and 
exaggerating  these  exploits  a  thousand-fold.  Thus,  the  ex¬ 
pounders  of  the  ancient  mythology  tell  us  there  were 
several  persons  bearing  the  name  of  Hercules  (either  origin¬ 
ally  bearing  that  appellation,  or  having  it  applied  to  them 
as  an  honor),  whose  collective  feats,  after  being  dressed  up 
in  a  sufficiently  marvelous  garb,  were  attributed  to  a  single 
hero.  Is  it  not  just  possible,  that  during  the  rage  for 
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words  of  Greek  derivation,  the  title,  “Napoleon*’ 
which  signifies  “lion  of  the  forest”,  may  have  been 
conferred  by  the  popular  voice  on  more  than  one  fa¬ 
vorite  general,  distinguished  for  irresistible  valor  t  Is  it 
not  also  possible  that  **BUONA  PARTE”  may  have  been 
originally  a  sort  of  cant  term  applied  to  the  “good  (that 
is,  the  bravest,  or  most  patriotic)  part”  of  the  Bh*ench 
array,  collectively,  and  have  afterwards  been  mistaken  for 
the  proper  name  of  an  individual  f 

Who  but  a  Frenchman  can  longer  believe  that  “cun¬ 
ningly  devised”  fable? 

This  disposition  to  discredit  that  which  we  do  not  wish 
to  be  true  is  carried  far  beyond  the  sphere  of  historical 
facts.  Here  and  elsewhere  the  wish  is  often  father  to  the 
thought.  People  do.  ofttimes,  believe  things  because  they 
wish  them  to  be  true,  and  they  doubt  other  things  because 
they  find  it  more  pleasant  to  doubt  than  to  believe  them. 
Hobbes  declared  that  “even  the  axioms  of  geometry 
would  be  disputed  if  men’s  passions  were  concerned  in 
them.” 

You  may  also  claim  the  privilege  of  asking  me  to  state 
and  prove  the  authorship  of  these  Gospels.  Frankly  I 
believe  that  a  fairly  good  case  can  be  made  out  for  the 
traditional  view,  but— 'pardon  me— the  mathematician  has 
not  told  us  yet  who  wrote  the  multiplication  table.  Yet 
everyone  of  us  uses  the  multiplication  table  with  the  same 
assurance  as  if  we  all  knew  exactly  who  wrote  it.  and 
just  when  he  wrote  it.  May  we  not  still  hold  to  the 
proverb. 

What  is  sauce  for  the  goose 
Is  sauce  for  the  gander? 

III. 

But  the  theologian,  in  stating  as  his  premise  the  trust¬ 
worthiness  of  the  Gospels,  need  not  close  his  eyes  to  or 
attempt  to  whitewash  those  minor  discrep2uicies  between 
the  different  narratives  which  loom  so  large  in  the  eyes  of 
the  destructive  critic.  These  apparent  contradictions  are 
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there,  to  be  sure.  What  else  could  we  expect  of  human 
witnesses?  In  our  civil  courts  the  judge  and  jury  are  oft- 
times  compelled  to  deal  with  just  such  apparently  conflict¬ 
ing  evidence.  The  court  dare  not  impugn  the  character 
or  good  intentions  of  all  the  witnesses  summoned  on  the 
ceise  because  their  minds  do  not  “register”  their  sense- 
perceptions  in  precisely  the  same  way.  The  Master  never 
despaired  of  establishing  his  Kingdom  among  men  through 
the  instrumentality  of  men  whose  human  imperfections 
were  in  evidence  even  after  they  had  witnessed  the  resur¬ 
rection  of  their  Lord.  Why,  then,  should  we  despair  of 
these  literary  witnesses  because  of  their  very  human  way 
of  differently  reporting  the  same  events? 

I  would  stress  the  fact  that  these  variations  among  the 
Evangelists  are  of  minor  importance  only.  They  seldom, 
if  ever,  have  any  bearing  on  the  doctrinal  import  of  the 
passage  in  which  they  occur. 

Let  us  take  one  glaring  instance  of  discrepancy  in  the 
Synoptics  which  has  long  delighted  the  critics  and  harass¬ 
ed  believers.  Mark  represents  Jesus  as  healing  blind  Bar- 
timaeus  as  he  was  leaving  Jericho,  whereas  Luke  declares 
that  the  incident  took  place  as  Jesus  “drew  nigh  unto 
Jericho”.  Matthew  seems  further  to  complicate  the  matter 
by  his  statement  that  there  were  two  blind  men.  These 
variations  have  taxed  the  ingenuity  of  apologist  and  har¬ 
monist.  There  have  been  proposed  not  fewer  than  six 
explanations  of  the  difficulties  here  involved.  And  yet  the 
venerable  Dr.  John  A.  Broadus,  a  man  of  ripe  scholarship 
and  unquestioned  orthodoxy,  in  his  Commentary  on  the 
Gospel  of  Matthew,  says,  in  loco. 

This  celebrated  “discrepancy”  has  not  been  explained 
in  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  way. 

But,  notwithsanding  this  diversity  of  detail,  that  which 
alone  is  grist  at  the  mill  of  the  theologian  is  agreed  upon 
by  all  three  of  our  Evangelists:  namely,  that  Jesus,  at  or 
near  Jericho,  exercised  his  superhuman  power  in  the  cure 
of  chronic  blindness.  The  evidential  and  didactic  value 
of  the  miracle  are  the  same  whether  it  was  wrought  as 
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Jesus  was  leaving  the  city  or  as  he  was  approaching  it. 
whether  he  healed  one  blind  man  or  two. 

But  if  there  was  an  historic  person  known  as  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  if  the  things  recorded  of  him  in  the  Four  Gos¬ 
pels  are  substantially  correct,  then  is  Christian  Theology 
possible,  and  Christianity  is  most  certainly  the  true  relig¬ 
ion.  If  this  Jesus  had  the  certification  of  Heaven  which 
the  Synoptists  all  say  he  had  on  the  occasions  of  his  bap¬ 
tism  and  his  transfiguration,  if  the  Father  further  vindi¬ 
cated  him  by  raising  him  from  the  grave,  as  is  testified 
by  all  four  Evangelists,  then  we  can  no  longer  doubt 
what  the  unnamed  author  of  Hebrews  tells  us: 

God,  having  in  many  parts  and  in  many  ways  spoken  of 
old  to  the  fathers  in  the  prophets,  in  these  latter  days 
spoke  to  ns  in  his  Son. 

I  cannot,  at  all.  concur  in  the  words  of  Richard  Watson 
Gilder. 

If  Jesus  Christ  is  a  man. 

And  only  a  man,  I  say. 

That  of  all  mankind  I  cleave  to  him. 

And  to  him  will  I  cleave  alway. 

For.  if  Jesus  Christ  was  only  a  man.  it  was  nothing  less 
than  consummate  egotism  that  led  him  to  say  such  things 
as. 

Ye  have  heard  that  it  was  said  .  .  .  but  I  say  to  you  .  .  * 

Before  Abraham  came  into  being,  I  am.f 

Every  one,  therefore,  who  shall  confess  me  before  men, 
him  will  I  confess  before  my  Father  who  is  in  Heaven.:^ 

I  am  the  way,  and  the  truth,  and  the  life.t 

All  authority  was  given  to  me  in  heaven  and  on  earth.  § 


*Mt.  5:21-43. 

•{•Jn.  8:58. 

pit.  10:32,  cf  Lk.  12:8. 
yn.  14:6. 

§Mt.  28:18. 
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I  find  it  difficult  to  admire,  and  I  would  deem  it  unsafe 
to  follow  a  mere  man  who  would  say  such  things. 

But  if  the  truth  of  either  the  resurrection  of  Christ  or 
the  Heavenly  witness  at  the  baptismal  waters  and  on  the 
Mount  of  Transfiguration  be  granted,  all  the  supernatural 
phenomena  connected  with  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
movement,  as  well  2is  the  lofty  claims  made  for  Jesus  by 
himself  and  by  his  apostles  become  easy  of  belief.  It  is 
from  these  two  points,  therefore,  or  from  either  of  them 
alone,  that  Christian  apologetics  should  take  its  depar- 
ture,  and  not  from  the  great  fish  that  swallowed  Jonah 
or  from  the  ass  that  spoke  to  Balaam. 

IV. 

There  is  a  noticeable  tendency  in  certain  circles  to  pit 
"the  Christ  of  faith”  against  "the  Jesus  of  history”.  The 
proposition  is  chockful  of  emptiness.  The  Christ  of  faith, 
the  Christ  of  Christian  experience,  can  be  none  other  than 
the  Jesus  of  history.  Where  does  history  record  a  single 
instance  of  a  soul  having  an  experience  of  Christ  apart 
from  a  knowledge  of  the  historic  Jesus,  derived  directly 
or  indirectly  from  apostolic  sources?  Were  such  experi¬ 
ence  possible,  might  we  not  look  for  occurrences  of  it  in 
non'Christian  lands  where  the  name  of  the  historic  Jesus 
has  not  been  heard,  as  well  as  elsewhere?  If  not,  why 
not?  But  the  fact  remains  that  "faith  comes  of  hearing”. 
No  such  experiences  are  known  among  non-Christian 
peoples  until  the  faithful  pioneering  missionary  arrives  to 
tell  of  him  who  appeared  in  history,  and  said  to  men. 

Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden,  and 
j  will  give  you  rest.f 

The  "Hear-ye-him”  spoken  by  the  Father  on  the  "Holy 
Moiint”^  to  those  of  the  inner  circle  points  out  the  Son 
as  par  excellence  "Pastor  and  Teacher  of  all  Christians”. 
He  is,  therefore,  beyond  all  contradiction,  competent  to 


tCf.  II  Peter 
fMt.  11:28. 
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speak  ex  cathedra  words  that  are  “irreformable  of  them' 
selves”. 

Among  the  ”irreformable”  things  which  he  spoke  are 
his  promises  to  his  apostles  of  such  spiritual  endowment 
and  guidance  as  would  enable  them  to  continue  his  work 
of  teaching. 

But  the  Paraclete,  the  Holy  Spirit,  whom  the  Father 
will  send  in  my  name,  he  will  teach  you  all  things,  and 
bring  to  your  remembrance  all  things  which  I  said  to  you.^ 

But  when  he,  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  is  come,  he  will  guide 
you  into  all  the  truth.  § 

Then  Jesus  said  to  them  again.  Peace  be  unto  you.  As 
the  Father  hath  sent  me,  I  also  send  you.  And  when  he 
had  said  this,  he  breathed  on  them,  and  says  to  them.  Re¬ 
ceive  ye  the  Holy  Spirit.  Whosesoever  sins  ye  remit,  they 
are  remitted  to  them ;  WTiosesoever  ye  retain,  they  are 
retained.f 

It  will  be  observed  that  these  three  quotations  are  all 
from  the  Fourth  Gospel,  the  very  accuracy  of  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  Professor  Bacon,  strongly  militates  against 
the  theory  of  its  Johannine  authorship.  Such  a  testimonial 
to  the  accuracy  of  our  Gospel  from  the  pen  of  one  so 
eminent  in  the  field  of  criticism  is  not  to  be  lightly  es¬ 
teemed. 

But  the, third, Gospel  records  a  promise  of  similar  intent: 

Ye  are  witnesses  to  these  things.  And  behold  I- send  forth 
the  promise  of  my  Father  upon  you.  But  do  ye  tarry  in 
the  City  until  ye  are  clothed  with  power  from  on  high.:): 

The  promise  that  the  Paraclete  should  guide  them  “into 
all  truth”  or.  rather  “into  all  the  truth”,  a  much  better 
translation,  ihust  be  interpreted  with  some  such  delimita¬ 
tion  as  is  applied  to  the  oath  of  a  witness  in  our  courts 

^Jn.  14:26. 

§Jn.  16:13. 
fJn.  20:21-23. 

JlLk.  24:48-49,  C£  Acts  1:4,  8. 
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of  justice.  The  witness  binds  himself  to  “tell  the  whole 
truth'*  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief.  The 
court  rightly  assumes  that  what  is  meant  is  the  whole 
truth  pertaining  to  this  particular  case,  and  not  infre* 
quently  the  judge  checks  a  too  great  digression  from  the 
facts  relevant  to  the  case  at  issue.  So  the  expression,  “all 
the  truth",  in  this  comprehensive  promise  must  be  under¬ 
stood  as  meaning  all  the  truth  about  Christ  in  so  far  as 
this  truth  is  germane  to  his  Kingdom  among  men;  not 
the  truth  about  astronomy,  geology,  bio-physics,  etc. 

1  am  not  unaware  of  the  serious  lack  of  unanimity  of 
mind  among  Christians  concerning  another  vital  problem 
as  to  the  principle  of  inclusion  and  exclusion  operative  in 
this  promise.  There  are  three  conflicting  views  of  the 
sphere  of  the  guiding  activity  of  the  promised  Spirit  of 
Truth.  With  no  desire  whatever  to  appear  invidious, 
and  merely  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  I  would  desig¬ 
nate  these  views  as  follows: 

1.  The  narrow  view  that  the  promise  was  to  the  apos¬ 
tles  only,  and  to  them  only  in  their  official  capacity. 

2.  The  sacerdotal  view  according  to  which  the  promise 
was  to  the  apostles  and  to  their  successors,  the  bishops 
of  the  church  in  all  ages,  and  finally  to  the  Bishop  of 
Rome  in  particular  as  “Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ". 

3.  The  latitudinarian  view  that  the  promise  was  not 
restricted  to  any  group  or  age,  but  was  intended  for  all 
believers  in  all  ages. 

These  designations  are  not  entirely  satisfactory  to  me, 
nor  are  they  altogether  arbitrary.  They  are  selected  for 
the  lack  of  better  ones. 

That  which  1  have  designated  the  latitudinarian  view 
is  extremely  attractive  to  me.  I  am  profoundly  sympa¬ 
thetic  toward  the  fundamental  postulate  of  mysticism, 
namely,  that  man  by  his  very  constitution  is  capable  of 
receiving  direct  communication  from  God.  Is  not  this 
what  philosophy,  in  high-wrought  phrase,  describes  as 
“the  self-revelation  of  the  objective  in  Our  subjectivity"? 
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This  postulate  is  as  indispensable  to  orthodoxy  as  it  is  to 
mysticism.  If  man  does  not  have  such  native  capability, 
how  would  the  inspiration  of  prophets  and  apostles  be 
possible?  Even  though  we  should  assume— 'and  we  never 
could  prove  it— that  by  a  singular  miracle  of  divine  grace 
the  psychical  conformations  of  a  few  men  were  so  re¬ 
arranged  as  to  fit  them  to  receive  communications  from 
God.  how  could  prophets  and  apostles  assure  the  rest  of 
us  of  the  genuineness  of  their  revelations? 

But  when  I  take  a  close-up  view  of  the  doctrinal  discord 
and  clashes  among  Christians.  I  become  wary  of  an  un¬ 
qualified  acceptance  of  this  view.  Surely  the  Spirit  of 
Truth  is  not  the  author  of  doctrinal  dissonance  and  con¬ 
tradictions.  is  he?  If  guidance  by  the  Spirit  "‘into  all  the 
truth”  is  the  portion  of  all  Christians,  how  are  we  to 
account  for  the  contradictions  between  the  Calvinist  and 
the  Arminian.  between  the  sacramentarian  and  the  evan¬ 
gelical.  between  the  pedobaptist  and  the  anti-pedobap- 
tist.  between  the  premillennialist  and  the  postmillennialist, 
between  each  of  these  and  the  no-millennialist.  between 
the  establishmentarian  and  the  advocate  of  ”a  free  church 
in  a  free  state.”  between  the  Sabbatarian  and  him  who 
esteems  every  day  alike,  between  the  Christian  militarist 
and  the  “conscientious  objector”?  Furthermore,  the  wild¬ 
est  fanaticism  and  even  immoral  practices  have  been  in¬ 
dulged  in  under  the  pretext  that  they  were  inspired  by 
the  Spirit. 

Some  of  the  dogmas  promulgated  by  the  bishops,  the 
reputed  successors  of  the  apostles,  when  they  have  met 
in  “sacred  council”  constitute  a  sufficient  refutation  of 
the  sacerdotal  view. 

We  are  certainly  well  within  the  bounds  of  safety  if 
we  adhere  to  the  narrow  view  that  the  promise  was  limited 
to  the  apostles  in  their  official  capacity.  Nor  do  I  see  the 
slightest  reason  to  blush  for  the  narrowness  of  this  view. 
Is  not  all  truth  narrow?  Mathematical  truth  is  very  nar¬ 
row.  Two  and  two  make  four— no  more,  no  less.  This 
truth  is  so  narrow  as  to  exclude  an  infinity  of  numbers, 
no  one  of  which  do  two  and  two  make.  Yet  I  have  never 
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known  a  mathematician  to  blush  for  the  narrowness  of 
this  bit  of  arithmetic.  The  truth  made  known  to  us  by 
physics  is  narrow.  Under  ordinary  conditions  at  the  level 
of  the  sea  water  freezes  at  thirty-two  degrees  above  zero 
on  the  Fahrenheit  scale,  just  that,  no  more,  no  less.  This 
truth  is  so  narrow  as  to  exclude  every  other  point  on  the 
thermometer.  But  did  you  ever  meet  a  physicist  who  was 
ashamed  to  confess  his  adherence  to  a  proposition  so  nar¬ 
row  as  this?  I  never  did.  Historical  truth  is  narrow. 
It  is  recorded  in  history  that  the  American  Declaration  of 
Independence  was  adopted  by  the  Continental  Congress 
in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  July  4,  1776.  If  this  is  true^ 
and  I  suppose  it  is^ — it  is  a  very  narrow  truth,  so  narrow, 
indeed,  as  to  exclude  every  place  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
except  Philadelphia  and  every  date  since  the  beginning  of 
time  except  July  4,  1776.  But  I  have  never  heard  a  word 
of  complaint  or  apology  from  anyone  concerning  the  nar¬ 
rowness  of  this  bit  of  historical  truth. 

But  if  there  are  those  who,  after  all,  feel  that  the  view 
which  limits  the  promised  guidance  to  the  apostles  is  too 
narrow,  they  might  still  be  within  the  safety  zone  if  they 
adopt  the  policy  of  the  Orthodox  Society  of  Friends*  who, 
although  stressing  the  importance  of  the  ‘‘inner  light”, 
nevertheless  fortify  themselves  against  the  extravagance 
of  mysticism^ that  is,  ‘‘its  tendency  to  slip  its  tether  and 
soar  into  the  realm  of  the  cloudland”^by  holding  with 
Robert  Barclay,  their  greatest  apologist, 

as  a  positive  certain  maximum,  that  whatever  any  do;  pre¬ 
tending  to  the  Spirit,  which  is  contrary  to  the  Scriptures, 

should  be  accounted  and  reckoned  a  delusion  of  the  Devil. 

# 

V. 

Having  braved  the  perils  of  criticism  which  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  a  platform  so  conservative  inevitably  entails,  the 
theologian  should  hold  fast  his  confession;  he  should 


*T  have  particularized  the  Orthodox  Society  because  T  under¬ 
stand  that  the  followers  of  Elias  Hicks  place  the  major 
emphasis  on  the  “inner  light”. 
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clearly  distinguish  between  things  that  differ,  and  let  no 
one  beguile  him  **with  enticing  words”. 

Long  ago  Edwin  Hatch,  to  the  discomfort  of  many  a 
churchman,  pointed  out  The  Influence  of  Greek  Ideas  and 
Usages  upon  the  Christian  C/mrch.f  These  Greek  ideas, 
as  well  as  divers  other  ideas  extraneous  to  the  teaching 
of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  lie  deeply  imbedded  in  the 
dogmas  of  historic  Christianity.  Such  importations  con¬ 
stitute  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  that  burden  under 
which  theology  is  said  to  be  staggering.  Oh.  that  theol¬ 
ogy  were  ready  and  desirous  of  being  relieved  of  such 
incumbrances!  But  does  she  not  take  as  grossly  presump¬ 
tuous  any  attempt  at  easing  her  load? 

But  a  metamorphosis  of  theological  thought,  to  be  worth 
while,  must  certainly  include  the  sloughing  off  of  these 
accretions.  ”the  accumulated  debris  of  a  millennium  and 
a  half  of  theological  controversies”,  and  a  genuine  return, 
in  fact  as  well  as  in  theory,  to  the  teaching  of  Christ  and 
his  apostles. 

A  voice  from  the  gallery  reminds  me  that  there  is  not 
and  has  not  been,  unanimity  of  interpretation  of  the  docu¬ 
ments  to  which  we  must  turn  for  the  teaching  of  the  Mas¬ 
ter  and  his  apostles.  Some  have  gone  so  far  as  to  say. 
with  a  note  akin  to  despair,  that  “you  can  prove  any¬ 
thing  from  the  Bible”.  Is  the  fault  in  the  book  itself? 
Some  would  even  dare  to  say  that  it  is.  May  it  not  be 
possible  that  the  fault  is  in  the  methods  employed  by  the 
exegete? 

The  legitimate  aim  of  all  exegesis  is  to  discover,  in  each 
instance,  just  what  idea  the  writer  intended  to  express. 
The  exegete  may  very  properly  bring  to  his  task  whatever 
aid  may  be  derived  from  the  study  of  archaeology,  phil¬ 
ology.  the  general  views  of  literary  composition,  the  im¬ 
mediate  circumstances  under  which  the  author  of  his  text 
wrote,  the  author’s  esoteric  categories  of  thought,  and  his 
characteristic  modes  of  expression.  But  it  is  with  the  ut- 


•[•Hihbert  Lectures,  1888. 
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most  impropriety  that  he  attempts  to  stu£F  audacious 
guesses  into  the  broken  windows  of  revealed  truth. 

The  great  misfortune  of  much  of  the  Biblical  exegesis 
of  the  past  has  been  that  it  succeeded  too  well  in  discov' 
ering  what  the  sacred  writers  never  intended  to  say.  This 
has  been  due,  in  large  part,  to  our  human  proneness  to 
read  our  own  ideas  into  the  sacred  page,  in  order  that  we 
might  then  discover  them  there  with  the  assurance  of  their 
correctness,  because  found  in  the  Scriptures.  It  may  be 
said  concerning  such  exegesis,  as  Leslie  Stephen  has  said 
in  another  connection,  that  ‘*the  foundations  are  ingenious¬ 
ly  supported  by  the  superstructure”.  Ofttimes  our  great¬ 
est  scholars,  as  well  as  the  lesser  hghts,  have  succumbed 
to  this  weakness.  It  has  been  said^ figuratively,  of  course 
—that  the  great  Dr.  Charles  Hodge  wrote  his  Commen¬ 
tary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  his  greatest  exegetical 
work,  with  the  Westminster  Confession  lying  open  before 
him.  Such  a  procedure  reminds  one  of  the  man  who  sets 
his  watch  by  the  clock  in  the  tower  of  Qty  Hall,  and  then 
judges  the  time  indicated  by  the  clock  to  be  correct,  be¬ 
cause  it  agrees  with  that  shown  by  his  watch. 

The  theologian  in  the  future  must  clearly  distinguish 
between  what  Christ  and  his  apostles  plainly  teach  and 
what  may  be  guessed  from  their  plain  teaching. 
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Der  Hebraeerbrief  und  die  Geheime  Offenbarung 
DES  HL.  Johannes.  German  translation  and  comm, 
by  Dr.  Ignaz  Rohr.  4th  cd.  recast  Mk.  4,  60;  bound. 
Mk.  6,  40.  (Hanstein,  Bonn,  Rheinland,  Germany.) 

This  volume  happily  completes  the  new  edition  of  the 
N.  T.  in  the  Bonner  Bibel.  The  vast  literature  of  the  last 
twelve  years  is  carefully  booked  in  selection  at  the  ap¬ 
propriate  places  if  not  already  at  the  beginning,  and  a 
great  deal  of  the  introductions  to  Hebrews  and  the  Apoca-- 
lypse  duly  recast.  But  why  are  Luther's  newly-found  Lec¬ 
tures  on  Hebrews  only  listed  and  not  dealt  with?  Prof. 
Rohr  indicates  well  the  parting  of  the  ways  between  Philo’s 
teaching  and  that  of  Hebrews.  He  might  even  have  point¬ 
ed  out  in  the  too  short  general  introduction  that  precisely 
Hebrews  and  Relevations  best  reveal  the  supreme  power 
of  Christianity  in  asserting  itself  in  various  milieux,  the 
epistle  showing  in  Christ  the  fulfilment  of  the  LAW  and 
Mosaic  RITUAL,  and  so  appealing  to  Christians  of  Saddu- 
cec-priestly  descent,  while  Revelations  is  the  greatest  of 
prophetico-apocalyptic  books  and  so  rejoiced  the  heart  of 
every  convert  from  among  the  Pharisees.  Prof.  Rohr 
rightly  holds  that  St.  John  wrote  Revelations,  and  rarely 
admits  that  pagan  themes  stand  in  this  prophecy  when  a 
Jewish  origin  can  be  found  to  explain  the  text.  Thus  he 
can  show  that  the  Woman,  clothed  with  the  Sun  {Rev.  12) 
is  a  sufficiently  Jewish  theme,  but  he  might  have  added 
that  the  dragon  and  the  stream  are  Jewish  too.  See  Mor- 
decai’s  dream  in  the  Additions  to  Esther,  where  we  have 
two  dragons  and  a  fountain.  And  the  text  goes  on:  “The 
little  fountain  which  grew  into  a  river  and  was  turned 
into  a  light  and  into  the  sun,  and  abounded  with  many 
waters  (Johannine!)  is  Esther,  whom  the  king  married  and 
made  queen." 

The  punctuation  has  not  been  carefully  watched  during 
proof-reading;  on  page  18  the  Bible  references  in  the  mar¬ 
gin  are  in  disorder,  and  on  page  30,  line  3  read  “Jesus" 
instead  of  “Christ".  Hugh  G.  Bevenot 
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Das  Buck  Tobias.  German  translation  and  full  comm, 
by  P.  Mdnrad  M.  Schumpp.  O.  P.  xcviii  &  280 
pp.  Mk.  9,  80;  bound  11,80.  1933.  ( AschendorfF. 

Munster  in  Westfalen,  Germany.) 

This  new  volume  of  the  Exegetisches  Handbuch  zum 
Alten  Testament  deals  thoroughly  with  the  textual  and 
many  other  problems  presented  by  the  Book  of  Tobit.  It 
may  be  called  an  indispensable  supplement  to  Tobit  in 
Charles*  Apocrypha,  for  the  last-named  work  is  mostly 
content  to  print  beneath  the  text  the  legion  of  variants, 
while  Father  Schumpp  examines  the  bulk  of  them  in  de¬ 
tail  and  helps  us  to  see  their  good  points  and  weak  ones. 
And  this  in  the  three  Greek  and  three  Hebrew  forms  of 
the  text,  in  the  Aramaic  and  Old-Latin!  He  proves  him¬ 
self  no  mean  philologist:  his  Greek  and  Hebrew  word- 
lists  at  the  end  make  his  work  generally  useful.  But  it 
is  a  pity  his  manuscript  was  finished  in  1930  when  the 
new  Commentary  of  Romual  Galdos,  S.  J.,  appeared  in 
Paris  (Lethielleux),  and  that  he  did  not  incorporate  or  in 
some  way  appreciate  his  findings.  Fr.  Schumpp  just 
quotes  some  of  Galdos*  main  statements  without  comment 
on  the  appendix-page.  Of  the  Greek  texts  Schumpp  pre¬ 
fers  codex  B,  while  admitting  good  points  in  the  longer 
text  of  Sinaiticus,  which  the  Old-Latin  follows.  It  would 
have  been  good  to  favour  Sin.  a  little  more.  Further  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  Old-Latin  along  with  the  parallels  in 
Sin.  will  probably  go  a  long  way  to  establish  whether  the 
mention  of  Achikar  in  the  book  Tobit  is  original  or  due 
to  interpolations.  Our  author  holds  for  interpolation,  but 
Galdos  thinks  that  Tobit  in  its  earliest  written  form  had 
the  Achikar  episodes.  This  is  the  more  likely  as  there 
are  Achikar  proverbs  in  Tobit.  And  though  the  Jewish 
author  hated  all  things  pagsui,  he  may  well  have  stressed 
Tobit*s  good  relations  with  Achikar  for  propaganda  pur¬ 
poses.  It  is  after  all  the  old  story  of  a  Jew  working  his  way 
up  to  high  prestige  with  crowned  heads.  It  is  idle  to  ac¬ 
count  for  similarities  between  Tobit  and  the  Armenian  and 
Old-Turkish  versions  of  Achikar  by  making  this  depend 
upon  our  deutero-canonical  book!  The  case  will  surely 
be  parallel  to  the  use  of  Egyptian  sayings  in  Proverbs. 
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.  On  the  artistic  side  see  the  beautiful  reproductions  of 
old  masters  in  E.  H.  Short,  The  Book  of  the  }Vords  of 
Tobit  (London,  1927). 

Hugh  G.  Bevenot 

Les  Anciennes  Traductions  Latines  des  Machabees, 
editees  par  Dom  Donatien  de  Bruyne  avec  la  collab¬ 
oration  de  Dom  B.  Sodar,  O.S.B.  Large  4to.  Ixiv  6 
255  pp.  G  3  fac  similes.  1932.  $4.50.  (Abbaye  de 

Maredsous,  par  Namur.  Belgium). 

Through  such  scholars  cis  Ranke,  Sanday,  Souter  and 
Oesterley  pre- Vulgate  Latin  texts  of  the  Bible  have  been 
well  brought  to  the  fore.  The  books  of  the  Machabees, 
perhaps  being  deutero-canonical  or  “Apocryphal”,  have 
however  had  to  wait  till  now,  before  being  presented  in 
full  dress  to  the  public.  An  effort  in  this  direction  was 
made  in  1899  by  Fr.  Thielmann;  but  never  got  as  far  as 
publication.  This  we  no  longer  regret,  for  Dom  de  Bruyne 
subsequently  discovered  important  Machabee  MSS.  in 
Milan  and  Bologna,  and  being  a  member  of  the  Vulgate 
Commission,  has  all  that  elaborate  network  of  research  at 
his  disposal.  He  is  able  to  print  three  full  texts  of 
/  Machabees,  and  no  less  than  six  texts  to  Book  Two  in 
parallel  columns.  His  full  mead  of  scholarly  care  was 
given  to  the  most  important  MS.<^that  of  Lyons,  as  old 
as  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century;  cf.  E.  A.  Lowe: 
Codices  Lugdunen  ses  Antiquissimi  (Lyons,  1924). 

The  long  introduction  of  Dom  de  Bruyne  brings  us  a 
good  step  further  than  did  his  article  on  Machabees  in 
Revue  Biblique,  1922.  It  was  already  then  clear  that 
Lyons  was  the  best  MS,  but  its  relation  to  the  Greek 
MSS.  still  needed  fuller  investigation.  Was  it  dependent 
on  the  Greek  revision  of  Lucian  of  Antioch  or  not?  Dom 
de  Bruyne’s  previous  reply  in  the  negative  is  now  more 
qualified,  for  though  the  Latin  translation  is  as  old  as 
200  A.  D.  some  “Lucianisms”  may  have  slipped  into  the 
Latin  some  time  before  800  A.  D.  But  even  allowing 
for  this,  it  is  now  proven  that  a  purer  Greek  text  than  any 
extant  is  back  of  the  Old-Latin.  Here  the  doublets  in 
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Codex  Venetus  gave  the  clue,  and  Dom  de  Bruyne  has 
set  about  splitting  doublets  with  as  much  gusto  as  some 
people  shell  oysters.  Nor  has  our  exegete  failed  to  bring 
philological  pearls  to  light.  Here  we  can  but  note  the 
following  remarkable  points  about  the  Lyons  text.' — It  has 
at  1  Mach  9,  22,  after  the  tragic  close  of  Judas  Mach- 
abee’s  career,  the  word  FINIT,  which  justifies  Well- 
hausen’s  conjecture  that  in  one  form  the  first  book  of 
Machabees  may  have  ended  here.  In  3,  56  the  curious 
expression  pastinare  vineas  should  be  noted  and  even  in 
6,  7  the  word  aspemamentum  for  "abomination”.  This 
is  real  Old-Latin,  as  also  the  word  "execracionem”  which 
the  text  of  Bologna  reads  instead.  It  should  here  be 
pointed  out  that  for  Daniel’s  "abomination  of  desolation” 
Tertullian  once  reads  "execratio  vastationis”;  cf.  the  cor¬ 
responding  Constance-text  of  the  prophets.  So  as  in  our 
Machabee  passage  two  MSS.  analogous  to  Lyons  read 
"execramen(tum)”,  one  wonders  whether  this  word  is  not 
more  original  in  the  Latin  text  than  "aspemamentum”? 
Like  all  MSS.  the  one  of  Lyons  is  not  infallible;  most  of 
its  weak  points  (more  on  the  surface  than  otherwise) 
have  been  detected  and  remedied  by  the  present  editor. 
For  one  thing  the  MSS.  follows  the  Greek  Sinaiticus  very 
closely,  and  along  with  its  many  good  points  embodies 
some  of  its  errors,  (e.  g.  in  1  Mach.  5,  25).  The  text  has 
also  a  few  lacunae,  but  most  of  these  are  rightly  by  the 
editor  as  "non-interpolations.  This  is  specially  the  case 
in  2  Mach.  7  (narrative  of  the  martyrdom  of  the  Seven 
Sons  and  their  Mother). 

This  volume  will  also  prove  of  much  use  for  the  New 
Testament  in  Old-Latin.  The  terms  for  abomination  of 
desolation  in  the  two  N.  T.  passages  (destruction  of  Jeru¬ 
salem  prophecy)  now  deserve  renewed  study:  the  same 
applies  to  summus  sacerdos  and  princeps  sacerdotum. 
Quite  as  grateful  will  be  all  interested  in  St.  Cyprian, 
Lucifer  of  Cagliaris  and  the  elusive  "Speculum”.  The 
reader  with  see  from  the  following  sample  verse  (1  Mach. 
6,  53)  how  the  texts  look.  (Judas  is  being  beseiged  in 
Jerusalem). 
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Lyons:  Escae  autem  non  erant  in  sanctis,  eo  quod  sep- 
timus  annus  esset,  et  qui  evaserant  in  iudaeam  de  gentibus 
consumpserunt  reliquias  repositionis. 

Bologna:  Et  copias  non  habebant  in  horreis  sanctis 
{doublet,  with  insertion  of  the  correct  word  ^horreis’),  co 
quod  Septimus  annus  ageretur,  et  qui  liberati  erant  in  iu- 
daea  de  manibus  gentium  devoraverunt  reliquias  copiarum. 

Vulgate  (so-called);  Escae  autem  non  erant  in  ciuitate, 
ea  quod  Septimus  annus  esset,  et  qui  remanserant  in  iudaea 
de  gentibus  consumpserant  reliquias  eorum.  quae  repositae 
fuerant. 

Hugh  G.  Bevenot 

The  Rule  of  Faith:  The  very  Rev.  W.  P.  Paterson, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh.  468  pages.  Hodder  and  Stough¬ 
ton,  1932. 

It  was  first  published  in  1912,  embodying  Dr.  Paterson's 
Baird  Lectures  delivered  in  1905.  The  present  volume  is 
a  fourth  and  enlarged  edition  of  these  lectures,  giving  us 
the  most  recent  thinking  of  Scotland's  veteran  theologian. 
The  purpose  of  the  book  is  an  examination  of  the  concep¬ 
tions  of  the  Rule  of  Faith  framed  by  the  chief  branches  of 
the  Church,  together  with  later  theories  propounded  in 
theological  schools  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  cen¬ 
turies.  The  method  followed  deals  first  with  the  seat  of 
doctrine  and  then  with  the  substance  of  doctrine.  At  every 
turn  the  broad  range  of  Dr.  Paterson's  scholarship  is  in 
evidence,  and  along  with  this  there  is  a  masterly  analysis 
of  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  various  systems  of  doc¬ 
trine  considered.  In  sketching  and  in  argumentation  Dr. 
Paterson  is  characteristically  cle£ur  and  powerful  and  his 
judicial  summations  are  marked  by  originality  and  sanity. 
His  handling  of  Schleiermacher  and  Ritschl  is  a  sample  of 
hs  illuminating  work,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
chapter  devoted  to  the  theological  movements  of  the 
twentieth  century.  Here,  inter  alia,  he  treats  in  a  few  in¬ 
formative  pages  Barth  and  the  Barthian  School. 
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Following  the  review  of  the  ecclesiastical  creeds  and 
the  later  developments  counted  worthy  of  attention.  Dr. 
Paterson  closes  with  a  personal  epilogue  of  great  value. 
In  this  he  defines  the  central  content  of  the  Christian 
revelation  and  in  an  essentially  conservative  spirit  pro¬ 
nounces  judgment  on  the  speculative  utterances  made  by 
theology  in  the  outlying  provinces  of  religious  thought. 
The  volume  includes  ten  appendices  setting  out  funda¬ 
mental  historical  testimonies  related  to  the  author’s  conten¬ 
tions  and  criticisms.  That  the  book  will  have  an  abiding 
place  in  theologcal  literature  is  a  reasonable  prediction. 

—John  McNaugher. 

For  Christ  and  the  Kingdom:  William  Malcolm  Mac¬ 
Gregor,  D.D.,  Principal  of  Trinity  College,  Glasgow. 
126  pages.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company. 

This  is  a  book  of  pastoral  type,  intended  especially  for 
those  in  training  for  the  Christian  ministry  but  serving 
also  as  a  word  of  reminder  for  those  exercising  that  office. 
While  essentially  a  restatement  of  staple  teaching  and  ad¬ 
vice  in  the  field  covered,  it  is  a  fresh,  strong,  and  whole¬ 
some  review  of  the  subject,  with  emphasis  properly  placed 
on  what  is  prime  and  vital.  For  theological  students  now 
in  course  and  for  those  who  will  follow  them  in  succeed¬ 
ing  years  the  book  has  real  value.  There  are  no  false 
notes  in  its  pages  and  their  background  is  that  of  one  who 
is  possessed  of  commonsense  and  who  knows  from  ex¬ 
perience  whereof  he  speaks. 

—John  McNaugher. 

Novum  Testamentum  Graece  et  Latine.  with  critical 
apparatus  in  Latin,  by  Augustinus  Merk,  S.  I.  859 
pages.  Published  at  Rome  in  1933  under  the  impri¬ 
matur  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  the  Vatican  Codex  (B)  and 
the  Clementine  Vulgate  of  1592  are  prime  textual  author¬ 
ities.  However,  there  is  recognition  of  all  the  primary 
uncial  witnesses,  except  the  Washington  Codex  of  the 
Gospels  (W).  the  manuscript  of  the  fifth  century  now  in 
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the  Smithsonian  Institution.  The  cursives  that  have  ap* 
proved  value  are  also  cited.  The  editor  is  critical  of  some 
of  the  rules  of  textual  criticism  which  are  in  vogue, 
especially  that  of  Griesbach.  emphasized  by  Westcott  and 
Hort— brewor  lectio  probabilior,  and  betrays  a  leaning  to¬ 
ward  the  older  method  of  estimating  readings  by  arithme¬ 
tical  balances.  As  agmnst  internal  evidence  he  exalts  ex¬ 
ternal  evidence  as  found  in  manuscripts,  versions,  and 
New  Testament  quotations.  Among  the  various  editions 
of  the  Greek  text  his  preference  is  for  that  of  Hermann 
von  Soden.  The  Oxford  Latin  of  Wordsworth- White  has 
favorable  mention.  His  catalogue  of  the  Greek  codices, 
majuscules  and  minuscules,  of  the  codices  vulgatae,  and 
of  the  codices  veteris  latinae  versionis  is  an  informing 
feature  of  the  volume.  The  various  readings,  with  their 
authorities,  are  inserted  in  full  tale  at  the  foot  of  the 
pages.  These  are  an  encumbrance  for  all  but  a  small  num¬ 
ber  of  textual  specialists.  All  in  all,  this  edition  of  the 
Greek  Testament,  with  its  Vulgate  Latin,  will  probably 
have  very  limited  use  outside  Romzui  Catholic  circles. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  last  twelve  verses  of 
Mark  are  retained,  as  is  also  the  famous  pericope  of  the 
adulteress,  John  7:53-8-11.  The  Trinitarian  passage  in 
the  fifth  chapter  of  First  John  is  read  as  part  of  the  official 
Vulgate  text,  but  in  the  Greek  text  on  the  opposite  page  it 
is  omitted  in  deference  to  overwhelming  testimony  against 
it— an  instance  of  ecclesiastical  tradition  versus  textual 
scholarshp,  where  the  judgment  of  the  editor  corroborates 
the  latter. 

—John  McNaugher. 


Die  Neuzeit  (Hand  Book  of  Church  History  Vol.  4). 
Second,  revised  edition.  By  Prof.  Horst  Stephan. 
D.D.  (Leipzig),  and  Prof.  Hans  Leube,  Lie.,  D.D. 
(Breslau);  471  pages.  1931.  I.  B.  C.  Mohr,  Publishers. 
Tuebingen,  Germany.  17  Reichsmark,  cloth  18. 
80  RM. 

The  importance  of  this  volume  lies  primarily  in  this, 
that  it  represents  the  only  scientific  work  in  which  has  al- 
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ready  been  incorporated  the  most  recent  period  of  church 
history  in  detailed  fashion.  This  period,  furthermore,  has 
brought  forth  so  many  stirring  challenges  and  thorough¬ 
going  changes  that  in  consequence  its  light  and  perspec¬ 
tive  deeply  influence  the  conception  and  evaluation  of  the 
earlier  periods  of  modern  church  history,  the  Christian 
“Neuzeit".  It  is  indeed  to  be  greatly  welcomed  that  this 
fourth  volume  of  Professor  G.  Krueger’s  exceptionally  well- 
known  hand  book  of  church  history  (which  may,  by  the 
way,  be  used  independently  from  the  first  three,  i.  e.  as  a 
separate  book)  has  now,  twenty-two  years  after  its  flrst 
appearance,  been  published  in  a  second  edition,  which  is 
also  a  thorough-going  revision.  At  the  time  of  flrst  publi¬ 
cation  Professor  Stephan  ventured  alone  to  picture  and 
analyze  the  modern  development.  Since  in  the  meantime 
he  has  entirely  devoted  himself  to  systematic  theology,  he 
sought  and  found  an  excellent  and  well  qualifled  co-laborer 
in  Professor  H.  Leube,  a  younger  church  historian,  widely 
known  in  Germany.  Dr.  Stephan  himself  has  brought 
the  “theological”  chapters  on  the  development  of  German 
Protestant  theology  and  of  culture  up-to-date.  Dr.  Leube 
was  assigned  the  task  of  re-arranging  and  re-editing  all 
the  other  material.  But  far  beyond  this  a  real  and  fruitful 
cooperation  of  these  two  scholars  has  replaced  Dr. 
Stephan’s  individual  venture  of  twenty-two  years  ago:  a 
systematic  exchange  of  thought  has  been  cultivated  between 
the  two  in  which  they  covered  every  phase  of  the  material. 
This  collaboration  has  also  been  widened  to  ecumenical 
dimensions  in  that  special  flelds  have  been  entrusted  to 
specialists:  topics  on  practical  theology  to  Prof.  R.  Guen¬ 
ther  of  Marburg;  American  church  history,  formerly  pre¬ 
sented  by  W.  Rauschenbusch,  to  Prof.  W.  W.  Rockwell, 
New  York;  Oriental  Christianity  which  lies  in  the  focus 
of  interest  today,  to  Dr.  Hanns  Koch  of  Vienna;  Scandi¬ 
navian  church  history  to  Dr.  Hilding  Pleijel  of  Lund. 

The  modern  development  of  church  history  has  been 
divided  into  three  periods.  The  flrst,  from  1689  to  1814, 
presents  the  church  in  the  epoch  of  royal  absolutism;  the 
second  in  the  epoch  of  growing  industrialization  (up  to 
the  world  war);  the  third  describes  the  Church  and  Chris- 
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tradom  after  the  world  war  (the  crisis  of  civilization:  Ori' 
ental  Christianity;  Roman  Catholicism;  German  Protestant' 
ism;  Protestantism  outside  of  Germany:  Christian  unity 
and  Christianity  among  the  religions  of  the  world). 

In  this  new  edition  the  book  has  grown  to  one  and  a 
half  times  its  former  size.  The  index  of  persons  enumer' 
at^  a  thousand  more  names  than  the  first  edition.  The 
material  itself,  however,  has  been  extraordinarily  con- 
densed.  Every  statement  has  been  weighed  carefully. 
One  may  not  agree  with  all  the  conceptions  and  evaluations 
of  the  authors,  but  we  possess  here  the  only  scientific 
opus-^and  it  is  indeed  a  splendid  piece  of  work-^sketch' 
ing  the  “Neuzeit"  of  church  history  up  to  the  present  in 
a  detailed  manner  and  with  all  the  necessary  biographical 
material.  And  by  its  very  arrangement  we  obtain  an  eX'. 
cellent  picture  of  the  development  (the  text  proper  ap- 
pears  in  larger  type)  as  well  as  a  handy  guide  to  details 
(paragraphs  on  special  references  appear  in  smaller  print). 

-'Werner  Petersmann. 

The  Way  to  Pentecost.  By  Samuel  Chadwick.  Flem' 
ming  H.  Revell  Company. 

No  better  book  on  the  Holy  Spirit  has  appeared  in 
recent  times.  One  is  ready  to  believe  with  the  author  of 
the  Foreword  that  Dr.  Chadwick  might  well  be  classed 
as  the  true  successor  to  Dr.  John  Owen  in  his  treatment 
of  this  subject. 

The  book  is  brief,  only  128  pages.  Yet  it  is  thorough 
and  wholly  Scriptural. 

The  Chapter  on  The  Gifts  of  the  Spirit  as  distinct  from 
the  Graces  is  especially  valuable.  It  will  clarify  much 
cloudy  thinking  on  the  subject,  and  relieve  many  disturbed 
minds,  guarding  at  the  same  time  against  some  of  the  false 
and  harmful  teachings  that  are  abroad  today. 

This  book  put  in  the  hands  of  the  ministry  this  fall  by 
the  Evangalistic  Committees  of  our  respective ,  churches 
would  go  far  toward  bringing  the  spiritual  reviving  which 
we  so  much  need  and  desire.  r-W.  R.  WiLSON. 
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The  Service  op  Christ.  By  David  Christie.  Revell 
Company. 

A  small  volume  which  is  jndeed  multum  in  parvo.  Only 
a  little  over  one  hundred  pages,  (our  short  chapters,  and 
yet  each  chapter  worth  more  than  the  price  of  the  book. 

The  one  treating  the  Motive  of  The  Minister,  will  stir 
him  with  new  zeal  for  his  task.  Temptations,  will  guard 
against  that  to  which  he  is  constantly  exposed.  Tomorrow, 
will  awaken  to  a  sense  of  the  unprecedented  difficulties 
confronting  him  and  throw  him  back  upon  his  Lord  for  the 
only  enabling  that  will  qualify  for  meeting  them. 

The  pastor  who  reads  this  book  as  he  returns  to  his 
work  following  this  summer  s  vacation  will  introduce  to 
his  people  a  new  messenger.  He  will  keep  them  awake 
and  send  them  out  to  determined  and  courageous  action, 
so  urgently  demanded  by  present-d^  conditions. 

-W.  R.  Wilson. 

“This  Grace  ALSo“'-'by  John  E.  Simpson.  D.D.,  with 
an  introduction  by  John  Timothy  Stone.  Revell  Com- 
pany^$1.00. 

The  value  of  this  book  is  not  in  its  size.  A  small  volume 
of  95  pages,  its  value  lies  in  its  content  and  in  the  orderly 
arrangement  of  the  material.  Dr.  Simpson  approaches  the 
Christian  grace  of  giving  from  six  different  angles,  and 
in  each  instance  presents  his  viewpoint  logically  and  con^ 
vincingly.  It  is  primarily  a  class  text-book,  and  was  de' 
signed  for  that  purpose.  The  major  appeal  is  to  the  Bible, 
and  the  Scriptural  material  is  well  chosen,  marshalled  with 
telling  effect  and  aptly  applied.  The  Biblical  background 
of  giving,  tithing  as  a  system  of  giving,  giving  as  an  act 
of  worship  and  as  a  factor  in  world  redemption,  and  eX' 
amples  of  princely  giving,  are  all  ably  and  helpfully  pre-- 
sented.  One  instinctively  feels,  however,  that  in  any 
discussion  of  the  material  rewards  of  giving  and  tithing, 
due  regard  should  be  had  for  the  facts  of  experience. 
Recent  years  have  caused  many  to  question  the  claim 
that  “tithing  pays  in  dollars  and  cents."  There  is  some- 
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thing  to  be  said  for  this  view,  but  the  danger  is  lest  in  our 
zeal  for  “this  grace  also,”  we  make  claims  that  experience 
will  hardly  sustain,  and  impart  a  mercenary  motive  which 
is  far  from  Christian.  If  tithing  is  enjoined  of  God, 
then  tithing  is  a  duty  which  every  Christian  should  prac¬ 
tice,  regardless  of  whether  it  “pays”,  or  not. 

John  Timothy  Stone,  in  his  introductory  word,  declares 
that  “text-books  are  invariably  dry  reading,”  but  that 
“This  Grace  Also”  is  an  exception.  We  can  hardly  sub¬ 
scribe  to  the  first  part  of  this  statement,  but  are  quite 
ready  to  agree  that  this  particular  “text-book”  is  not  dry 
as  dust.  The  chapters  are  intriguing,  apt  illustrations 
are  drawn  from  history  and  experience,  paragraphs  are 
tersely  written,  interest  is  sustained  throughout.  The 
author  has  done  a  good  work. 

—A.  H.  Baldinger. 


The  Citadel  of  Beth-Zur.  By  Ovid  Rogers  Sellers. 

The  Westminster  Press.  Philadelphia.  1933.  Pp. 
92.  $1.00. 

The  excavations  at  Beth-zur  mark  a  new  epoch  in  Pales¬ 
tine  Archaeology  because  of  their  contribution  to  inter¬ 
testament  history.  The  discoveries  are  especially  illumi¬ 
native  of  (1)  the  unique  relationship  between  the  Jewish 
high  priests,  the  Persian  overlords,  and  the  Greek  cultural 
and  commercial  domination  just  following  the  period  of 
Nehemiah;  (2)  the  Maccabean  period,  where  the  archaeo¬ 
logical  findings  “abundantly  substantiated”  the  literary 
materials. 

The  Old  Testament  phases  of  Beth-zur  are  testified 
to  by  pottery  remains  but  walls  and  buildings  are  in 
general  a  disappointment  due  to  their  removal  by  the 
Hellenistic  dwellers.  Its  major  Bible  importance  seems  to 
have  been  in  the  period  just  after  the  conquest  and  again 
following  Rehoboam's  time. 

In  ceramics  the  unique  period  was  from  the  exile  to 
Persian  infiuence  are  almost  negligible.  There  is  no 
break  between  the  supposed  El  III  or  Persian  period  2uid 
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the  period  of  Greek  political  control  of  Palestine.  Cul^ 
turally  from  the  early  part  of  the  5th  century  on  Palestine 
was  dominated  by  Greece.  The  few  objects  showing 
Persian  influence  are  almost!  negligible.  There  is  no 
change  in  pottery  forms  or  other  objects  at  the  coming 
of  Alexander.  That  conqueror  did  not  introduce  Greek 
culture  into  Palestine.”  It  was  already  there. 

The  coins  of  the  Hellenistic  and  Jewish  times  (close  to 
three  hundred)  are  specially  treated  and  well  illustrated. 
Special  place  is  given  to  the  Rhodian  jar  handles  and 
lapidary  work. 

The  entire  work,  though  brief,  is  well  written  and  the 
excellent  pictiures  and  drawings  are  happily  chosen  to  il' 
lustrate  the  work.  Since  I  have  worked  personally  with 
Dr.  Sellers  and  Dr.  Albright  in  excavations  at  another  site. 
1  know  the  accuracy  and  sincerity  that  has  characterized 
their  work  at  Beth>zur.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Dr.  Sellers 
may  soon  be  able  to  conclude  the  excavation  of  the  entire 
site.  The  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary  of  Chicago 
is  to  be  congratulated  for  entering  the  field  of  active 
archaeological  digging.  May  they  become  one  of  the 
schoob  permanently  engaged  in  that  work. 

— J.  L.  Kelso. 

A  Reasonable  Faith,  by  L.  S.  Keyser.  Pp.  192.  Revells. 

This  volume  is  a  compilation  of  articles  written  by  Dr. 
Keyser  which  appeared  in  several  journals  within  recent 
years. 

There  has  been  a  measure  of  coordinating  revision  so 
that  the  whole  series  now  takes  its  place  as  a  rather  com¬ 
prehensive  treatment  of  the  main  questions  of  apologetics. 
The  author  confines  his  thought  to  major  issues.  His 
style  is  ”ad  hominem.”  the  ordinary  individual  rather  than 
the  technical  scholar  being  in  view.  The  book  is  pleas¬ 
antly  easy  reading.  Much  of  it  represents  the  movement 
of  an  inquiry  room  clinic.  Like  every  other  product  of  Dr. 
Keyset's  pen  it  is  staunchly  orthodox. 


G.  B.  McCreary. 
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Personauty  and  the  Fact  of  Christ,  by  Harold  Paul 
Sloan.  Pp.  261.  $1.50.  Cokesbury  Press. 

This  wonderful  volume  exhibits  diverse  gifts  of  the 
author.  There  is  the  warm  glow  of  effective  sermonizing 
and  the  concrete  findings  of  textual  criticism  on  the  same 
page.  Valid  psychologizing  blends  with  devotional  fervor. 
The  rational  apologetic  and  the  transcending  mystic  are 
both  here. 

The  author  states  his  theme:  “the  world  of  the  soul  and 
its  two  related  foci. — personality  and  the  fact  of  Christ." 
The  cosmic  prophecy  inherent  in  human  nature  finds  its 
fulfilment  in  the  Perfect  Man.  The  treatment  is  reverently 
sane.  It  is  a  book  to  be  read  with  perfect  delight. 

-^G.  B.  McCreary. 

Is  Sin  Our  Fault?  by  Stewart  A.  McDowall.  Pp.  320. 
$1.50.  Revells. 

This  book,  which  is  one  of  the  new  Westminster  Series 
(English),  pulses  with  vitality.  It  has  almost  uncanny 
insight  into  the  moods  and  foibles  of  the  modem  age  and 
meets  the  challenge  which  comes  thence  without  flinching. 
Primarily  it  is  philosophy  popularized  for  the  ill  informed 
without  having  lost  weight. 

The  author  sticks  to  his  question  but  he  gives  his  op¬ 
ponent  a  hearing,  stating  that  side  with  sharp  enphasis. 
Those  who  have  been  counsellors  of  youth  will  find  here 
some  very  familiar  phrases  and  equally  pertinent  criticism. 
The  whole  book  is  a  clarification  of  a  much  beclouded 
issue.  The  scientist  author  utilizes  more  scientific  material 
than  some  of  us  would,  or  could,  but  the  main  question 
quite  likely  has  peculiar  difficulty  for  a  person  saturated 
with  scientific  theories.  The  author,  who  cheerfully  con¬ 
cedes  the  evolutionary  schedules  of  progress,  finds  his  ulti- 
mates  at  a  different  level.  Thus  he  lifts  the  problem  of 
freedom  out  of  the  foggy  region  of  biological  data. 

The  technical  theologian  will  not  be  satisfied  with  cer¬ 
tain  positions  of  the  author,  but  the  mmn  trend  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion  ministers  to  clearer  thinking.  -^G.  B.  McCreary. 
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Studies  in  Dionysius  the  Great  of  Alexandria,  by 
Philip  Sheridan  Miller.  Pp.  66.  Junge  and  Sohn. 
Erlangen. 

Five  aspects  of  the  writings  of  Dionysius  are  presented. 
These  are  (1)  his  rhetorical  devices,  (2)  periodic  struC" 
ture,  (3)  interpretation  of  Scripture.  (4)  relation  to  Greek 
literature.  (5)  as  a  writer  of  letters. 

Some  interesting  conclusions  are  drawn.  One  of  these 
is  that  Dionysius  was  an  opponent  of  Origen.  cautious  at 
first,  but  in  harmony  with  the  more  outspoken  Demetrius 
and  Heraclas.  the  latter  of  whom  he  succeeded  in  the 
episcopate. 


G.  B.  McCreary. 
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